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¢ Eclectic School Readings $6 Eclectic English Classics ¢ 
é A collection of fresh and attractive supplement: iry reading in tales, folk lore, history Yes i S 
and nature s‘udy, prepared by the most skilful writers for the young. Profusely illus. @ @ Incuding the works recommended for reading and study by the Joint Conference on @ 
- trated with original dr awings pe reproductions of famous works of art. Sixteen ¢ é English Requirements, together with other masterpieces of English and American lit- rd 
é volumes now ready ; others in preparation. ¢ @ erature. Tastefully and substantiaily bound; excellent typography; helpful intro- é 

@ ¢@ ductions and notes. No other series so moderate in price and so well adapted to school 
’ Recent Additions : r é and private use. Over forty volumes nave already been issued. 6 
Some Ny OE BI oi o.n ison 50605 coe 660 he cake da cndeeeiccess $ .45 S é Latest Additions: é 
Clarke’s Story of Troy 6c 4 é 
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é Dana's Plants and Their a ee eee Teer Tee 65 ¢¢ Gray's Poems — Selections. Edited by A. M. VAN Dyke, M.A. * 
“ fee * e Pope's Rapeof the Lock and Essay on Man. VAN DyKE... .20 @ 
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OTHER IMPORTANT NEW BOOKS 


McMaster’s School History of the United States. Unequaled treatment of the 


social, economic, and folitical history of the American people. $1.00. 
Patterson's American Word Book. A th roughly modern speller and language 


Overton’s Physiology — Advanced Grade. An entirely new work, based on original 
researches. So cents. 


Baldwin's School Reading by Grades. Early introduction to best English and 





American authors. Beautifully illustrated. book. 25 cents. 
j i J : 4 f . Latest results of as ic: esearch. Extensive use 
Natural Course in Music. Newmethod. Best musical and literary selections. sateen nites pe agg Fe Ee, RPI PE AE, Oe 
; aboratory methods, $1.30. 


% } " , 
e ° é t Oo 2 ¢arth as e home o) f O ( s ’ P j ; > ; } 
Natural Elementary G ography A study of the earth as th meofman. boc nt Clark’s Laboratory Manual in Practical Botany. Central aim, @ study of the life 
Milne’s Mental Arithmetic. A systematic drill book. 35 cents. histories of plants. 96 cents, 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department, adapted to every 


grade of public and private schools. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 
NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA PORTLAND, ORE, 





No. 205, Holmes’s Poems (Selected). | NEW BOOKS FOR 1897--98. 
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AYNARD’'S ENGLISH CLASSIC SERIES is constantly enlarged by the addition | Pirsi Lessons in I hy sic al Science. | Scudder’s New History 
By Dr. EL! M. AVERY and Prof, CHARLES P, ] ' . 
of well-edited new numbers. The series is not confined to college entrance require ae -- a Bridg sawater cM: Ass. ) Ste ite Normal ; ; of the United States. 
: a} inc » > . a * ia on . : . School. Prive, 60 cents, | New and Revised Edition. Price, $1.00, 
ments, but aims to include one or more works from every I-nglish classic author. The| It fills the long felt want for a work that is adapt- | Outli f Lit { 
eysot ye enpasttios a nes of Literature. 
| 


Poy e . ed to the capacities of grammar school pupils. 


following have been published since January 1, 1898: Tennyson's The Princess: 
g | J ; 9 } ; ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


Homer's Iliad, 7., V/., XAX//., and XX/V., Plato’s Crito; Ouida’s A Dog of Flanders; Elementary Physics. SHAW-BACKUS. Price, 1.25 
aes : , Ditka . — a . a . ~ae 5 By Dr. ELroy M. AVERY Price, 81.00. . a r . . 
Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite ; Hawthorne’s Snow Image, The Great Stone Face, Little |’, "yew and shorter course, pre pared on the same Hunt's Primary Word Lessons. 
lines as the ** School Physics.” Price, 15 cents. 


Daffydowndilly ; Poe’s Gold Bug; and Kingsley’s Water- Babies. 
School Physics. 

By ELroy M. AVery. Price, ®1. 4 ‘ 
The leading text-book on the pos ect. Used in bracing the methods of teaching leading to speed 


M AYN NA R D. M Fr R R I L I tie & C O. ’ oe ern CORRESPONDENCE 18 ¢ Seeasit ee BY 
yon i ti agen gr lig SHELDON & COMPANY, New York, Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia 


1. D. WILLIAMS, Aocrt., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago H. I. SMITH, AcGrt., 14 Ashburton Place, Boston 


ANNOUNCEMENT. A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


| AVE you seen SHELDON'S NEW SYSTEMS 


A complete cataloguc will be sent on application. 
OF VERTICAL AND SLANT WRITING, em. 











In Hight Grades. ( GRADE II., (100 pages)..---. For the Second Year in School. ) Grades for the succeeding School Years in press, 
The foll.ming ave now ready: ‘ GRADE IlIl., (120 pages).. .--- For the Third Year in School. to be soon frthroming. 
Price, 25 cents each. ( GRADE IV., (130 payes)...... For the Fourth Year in School. j Samples sent for 15 cents each. 


THOMPSON. BROWN & CO. : : : : : BOSTON, CHICACO 


Acme Stationery and Paper Co. 


Goods, and call your special attention to their 





Offer to School Boards, Superintendents, and all interested in School m3 their new lines of Educational 


Writing and Drawing Tablets 
Quincy and Vertic al Writing and Practice Papers 
Students’ Note Books and Spelling Blanks 


These goods are the best manufactured for educational purposes in this country, and are up to date in every particular. 


Price Lists and Samples sent to School Boards and Teachers on application, addressing 
FACTORY : SALESROOM : 


North Ninth St. and Wythe Ave., Borough of Brooklyn, No. 74 Duane Street, Borough of Manhattan, 


IMPERIAL NEW YORK. 
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School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
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¢ THE Limits its mem: | : 
: bership to first- | 2 
p 4 North Western class_ teachers. | « 
S Recomnends.... 


teachers on re- 
quest of school 
authorities. 


$ Teachers’ 
$ Agency 


® : 
© {. H. MILLER, M’e’r Has the _ confi- 
a Oe ee ent eee dence of educa- 
® Lincoln, Nebraska. tors and school 


* 7 a 2 
b 4 Send for circulars. officers. 


The only migazine 
offering courses 
of study for 
teachers, Culture 


© | The North Western 
® | Monthly 





® Clubs, Reading 
® | Monthly, except August. Circles, &c. 
@ | Courses offered in 
® | #1.50 a Year. History, 

Child Study, 


® 

: Send for sample copy. , 
| ‘ I Ds Literature, 
Agents Wanted. Economics. 





European History | 
Leaflets. | 
Monthly: 25¢e. a yr.; 


Be, a copy. 


American History | 
Leaflets. 
Monthly 
Be. a copy. 


25c. ayr.; 


Sample jree. | Sample free. 


Address J: H. MILLER, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
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THE IDEAL CURREN: -EVE.TS WEEKL: 
a 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history 
making news of the world logically classified and 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed. non 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial. 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs 
Sample free. Patofinder Washington, D C 


Fitchburg R.R. 












Personally Conducted Tour 
PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
WASHINGTON. 
Leaves Boston April Ist. 


For Itinerary, address 


J. R. WATSON, 


General Pussenger Agent, Fitchburg R.R., 


Boston, Mass. 








ATLANTIC 
COAST LINE. 
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Route of the celebrated ‘*‘New York- 
Florida Special,’’ luxuriously ap- 











clean, 
housekeepers will 
have no other in ¢ 


kitchen. 


Careful 
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ted. Unequalled Schedules and Ser 
= é “Only line running Solid Vestibul 44 Peene PURE 
ed Trains to Florid«. ~ connec- 100 
tion with" Federal Expf€88” from Boston. 
J. H. JOHNSON, N. E. Agt., CY < — >< 
300 Washington Street, Boston. 





FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


“** JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 








"S JOSEPH GILLON < @:: SEPH GILLOTTS ™ JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
' S VOSEPH GILLOTT'S \ we © VOSEPH GILLOTT'S ™\ —_ 2a 
~< —> ® VERTICULAR PEN vai & VERTIGRAPH PEN, aeceaineill ULTISCRI 
1045, VERTICULAR. 1046, VERTIGRAPH. 1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS........91 John Street, New York. 





Department of Superintendence, 


N. E. A. 


February 22-- V4, 


Chattanoogn, ‘enn., 


VIA PENNSYLVANIA R.R. 
Double Daily Service 


Via Colonial and Federal Express from 


BOSTON AND PRINCIPAL NEW ENGLAND CITIES. 


Direct Connection made at Washington with Through Train to Chattanooga. 
Tickets good, going, February 18--21. 
GEORGE M. ROBERTS, 


205 Washington St., Boston. 


for information apply to 


Pass’r Agent, 








For Sale, 
TERMS REDUCED, 


A College, delightfully located in one of the Western 
States, with a new building erected for the purpose 
on a four acre campus, amply supplied with schoo! 
furniture, chemical, philosophical, and physiological 
apparatus, maps, globes, etc. The College has a 
boarding department, with accommodations for an 
hundred boarding students, and is now in full opera 
tion in all departments. During the first year the 
enrollment was 268 and this year it will reach 30¢ 
students. The College is unsectarian. It is now 
owned by its President, who offers it for sale 
Hence the purchaser will take his place, and can 
have possession at anytime. His salary, after pay 
ing four professors and all current expenses, wil 
amount to $1,800 for this year, and he gives assur 
ance that this amount can be increased easily to 
$2,000 and even $3,000 per annum ; 
All this property, with the good will of the Col- 
lege, will be sold for $6,000: $3,500 in advance, and 
the balance in a year or two. For full information 
apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard street, Dorchester, Mass. 
P.S. None need apply who are not ableand dis- 
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Pennsylvania Railroad 


PERSONALLY- T O U RR S 


CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation trip tendered the teachers of New England 


"WASHINGTON 
; 


The special train will l ¢ » PP, Yo po and will leave Union Station 
be composed exclusively of Wagnel i alace ( ars via Fitchburg Railroad at 
6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


7 DAYS - ALL EXPENSES - $25 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE SCHOOL, SOUTH BosTon, 
or D.N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


J.R. WOOD, Gen’) Pass. Agent. GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
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N. E. A. Washington--- July. 


Take the Comfortable 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


Through Sleepers via Cincinnati 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


iH ? ile for booklet 





Summer Resting Places on the Monon 


TICKET OFFICE, FRANK J, 


232 Clark 8t., Chienago 


CITY REED, 


Gen, Pass. Act, 








Subscribers to the JOURNAL - | 4 Teachers who are w r to ’ ag 
an have their subscriptions Ww anted, part of their omens pera Doge tbs 
sdvanced siz months by send- rders for our Educational Publications, to write ~~ 
ne a new yearly subscription ? or particulars. We pay liberal comm issions and 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISttixnG OUV., | farnish all necessary supplies free of cost Address 
2 Momeraet Ntreet. Kosten j Aoency Dent... N. BK. PUR oo 
SCHOOL 


NDERGARTEN .s:i2. 


Send for new Catalogue. 





AND i. 2 
SCUHERMERHORN & CO.. 


3 Hast 14th St., 
New York. 











nag to purchase, if the situation proves satisfac- 
ory. 


When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 


BUSINESS NOTES. 

We have handled a great many pre- 
miums, and made very attractive combina- 
tion offers of the Journal of Education and 
standard books, but our Dictionary of 
United States History offer beats them all. 


It has been a success from the start. 
Teachers realize that it is a great bargain. 
It is a whole library in itself, and is well 
worth the publisher’s price, which has al- 
ways been $4.50 in this style of binding 
full morocco. 


One county superintendent of schools in 
Ohio has requested us to send a copy of 
the Journal of February 17, containing our 
two-page announcement of this offer to 
the leading teachers in his county. Of 
course they were promptly sent. We shall 
be glad to accommodate any superintend- 
ent who will make a similar request. 


Another superintendent called the atten- 
tion of his teachers to this remarkable 
offer at their last meeting. All superin- 
tendents will do well to follow his ex- 
ample. 


Quite a large number of subscribers have 
already secured the Dictionary of United 
States History absolutely free by sending 
us only one new subscription to the Jour- 
nal. You can get a copy in the same way 
with very little effort. 


Again we remind you that we will send 
the Journal three weeks free to any ad- 
dress you may send us, on one condition 
only; that you will try to get the one to 
whom they are sent to subscribe for a year. 

If it would be easier for you to get three 
new subscribers to the American Primary 
Teacher, at $1.00 a year, send them to us, 
and the Dictionary of United States His 
tory is yours. 

Business Manager. 


POPULAR TRIPS 70 EUROPE. 





Among the parties planning to visit 
Europe this summer, those organized by 
Dr. H. W. Dunning of Yale University 
seem worthy of especial notice. One party 
sails direct to Naples, makes a thorough 
tour of Italy, thence through Switzerland, 
down the Rhine, a visit to Holland, and a 
week in London. Another party goes di- 
rect to London, thence on a bicycle tour 
to the Harz, Dresden, the Saxon Switzer 
land, Prague, Vienna, the Tyrol and the 


Rhine, to Holland, attending the coro- 
nation of Queen Wilhelmina. The 
distinctive features of these trips are 
careful arrangements and excellent 
opportunities to see the various 
countries, not as conventional tourists 


but, as far as possible, as one of their own 
people. The cost is very reasonable, and 
pleasant parties are assured for both trips 
Dr. Dunning may be addressed at 76 W 
1)., Yale University, New Haven, Conn 
He will be pleased to furnish informatioi 
pertaining to European travel to any one 
requesting it. 


All readers of the Journal should use 
Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
advertisement on second cover page. 


For Sale, 

Furniture, fixtures, and good-will of a flourishing 
Private School, located in a thriving New England 
town, at a railroad centre, within twenty miles of 
four large cities, The proprietor has other business, 
and will sell at a very low rate. The school has been 
under the same management more than twenty 
years, and hasa goud reputation. For full particu 
lars apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 

165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass 


WINSHIP T®4cuERs 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 








HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “‘ Journal of Education.” 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERIN TENDENCE. 


Chattanooga Meeting, February 22-24, 182. 


SAYINGS AT 


NOTES. 


Southern hospitality did not materialize. 

The headquarters were on a side street. 

President N. C. Schaeffer was in no sense responsible 
for the conditions that made some of the arrangements at 
Chattanooga inconvenient. He was the creature of cir- 
cumstances, which no president could control. He pre- 
sided with his usual skill and grace, and the topies se- 
lected for consideration were eminently appropriate. 

There were some good things at Chattanooga. The 
badge was a gem. The auditorium was well located, the 
seats comfortable, and the capacity adequate. The his- 
toric associations were by far the most interesting ever 
enjoyed by the department, and the scenic attractions 
matchless in the same area and at the same cost. The 
drive of thirty miles through the National cemetery, over 
Orchard Knob, along Mission Ridge, out to Snodgrass 
hill, and over the Chicamauga battlegrounds, in first- 
class conveyances, with good teams for $1.00, was the best 
combination of pleasure and historic associations for the 
money ever offered an educational association; while the 
trip to Lookout mountain gave a view which, for beauty 
and interest, is not to be had within three miles of any 
other city in the world. The weather was all that could 
be desired, cloudless sky, and, after the first hours, rea- 
sonably mild temperature. The railroad rates were the 
best ever offered the department, and the officials did 
everything in their power for the comfort and conven- 
ience of the travelers. Thus endeth the chapter of ad- 
vantages. 

The discomforts were chiefly centered in the absolute 
disregard of the comfort and convenience of the depart- 
ment, which were sacrificed, apparently, to the advantage 
of the proprietor of one hotel. Superintendent Schaeffer 
chose the Read house as headquarters, and so notified 
various persons. The Read house is centrally located, is 
well appcinted, has ample lobbies on the office and parlor 
floors, and the management is honest and courteous. 
Local influences, which are now well understood, changed 
this choice of President Schaeffer and fixed the head- 
quarters at the New Southern, which is on a side street, 
with no adequate appointment or equipment for the con- 
venience or comfort of the guests, individually or collec- 


tively. 
The great feature of the week was the presence of 
United States Commissioner William T. Harris, LL.D.., 


who gave several of his most brilliant extemporaneous 
In some respects he was more attractively 
It was well worth 


utterances. 
keen than at Richmond or Cleveland. 
the trip to Chattanooga to hear Dr. Harris, either at the 
Herbart Club or at the Thursday afternoon discussion. 

The mayor 
vas bright, genial, and hearty in his welcome. The Hon. 
ltenry Houck of Pennsylvania was happy in his response 


The governor’s address did not materialize. 


and greatly pleased the department, but if he could have 
had the conditions favorable to such a speech as he made 
makes in Pennsyl- 


in Boston last November, or as he 


vania, Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, and New 


Jersey every year, he would have set that audience wild: 


It was one of the best things on the Chattanooga pro- 
gramme, but, with favorable circumstances, he would 
have made it one of the best things ever heard at an edu- 
itional association. It is his way. 

State Superintendent G. R. Glenn of Georgia gave the 
est address before the department. It was sensible, 
urageous, clean-cut, and eloquent, 
read by 


the 


John Dewey’s paper on “Elementary Schools,” 
Dr. Hailman, was one of the ablest utterances of 
eeting, but, like so many other misfortunes of the week, 
failed to get the hearing that it deserved, and did not 
ake the impression that it merited. 

There were five state superintendents on the pro- 
sramme, but only one had a formal paper, the others were 
own for five-minute discussions. There was no superin- 
endent upon the programme from any one of the four 


great American cities, but one from the first thirteen, 


CHATTANOOGA. 


while from the 100 largest cities there were but two super- 
intendents on the programme, except for five-minute dis- 
cussions. 

the session of 


The absence of those 


F. Louis Soldan of St. Louis rescued 
Wednesday afternoon in fine shape. 
who had formal papers jeopardized the meeting, but Mr. 
Soldan, with his genius, grace, and power, held the audi- 


ence and made it an hour of unusual value. 


There 
gramme. 


were never sO many absentees from a pro- 

There was never so large a proportion upon a depart- 
ment programme not identified with supervision. 7 

The evening positions were occupied by Dr. Harris and 
ihree college professors. 

Of the twenty day papers and addresses, ten were by 
college professors and three from normal schools. 

No woman had any leading place upon the programme, 

The senior educator in attendance was Alfred Holbrook 
of Ohio. 

One of the most earnest : resses was the volunteer 
talk of Mrs. Alfred Holbrook at the Herbart Club. 

The great meeting of the week was that of the Herbart 
Club. It was worth the trip to Chattanooga to have that 
afternoon with the leaders. 

Arnold Tompkins of the University of Illinois had a 
vigorous thesis on “Observation and Application.” 

Miss Grace Espy Patton, state superintendent of Colo- 
rado, presided with grace, dignity, and beauty over the 
conference of state superintendents. She is a general fav- 
orite. 

Colorado was well represented. Miss Patton, Superin- 
tendents Gove and Van Sickle, Messrs. Knapp and Beggs 
of Denver, and Z. X. Snyder made a distinguished com- 
pany. Messrs. Millspaugh and Malone of Salt Lake City 
came the greatest distance. 

Boston had the largest official representation of any 
city. There were present Superintendent E. P. 
and Supervisors R. C. Metcalf, George H. Martin, George 
H. Conley, and Walter 8S. Parker, State Superintendent F., 
A. Hill, and his assistant, John T. Prince, besides Messrs. 


Seaver 


E. O. Silver, Charles H. Ames, H. N. Wheeler, F. A. Fitz 
patrick, and Mr. and Mrs. A. E. Winship. 
Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, Buffalo, New 


Orleans, Washington, Detroit, Milwaukee, Newark, Min- 
neapolis, Louisville, Omaha, St. Paul, Kansas City, Den- 
ver, Albany, Columbus, Syracuse, Worcester, New Haven, 
and Lowell made twenty-two of the first thirty-five cities 
that were represented by their educational chiefs, while 
New York was officially represented by Assistant Super- 
intendent Davis. 

Never 
superintendents in attendance. 


was there a wider range of representative city 


Of the tifteen state superintendents of the Northeast, 
including Ohio and West Virginia, ten were present. 

The Educational Press Association, John McDonald of 
Topeka, president, held three sessions. 
of the ‘“‘war horses" were not present. Messrs 
Draper, White, Brooks, Tarbell, Jones, Maxwell, 
Luckey, and Sheldon were especially referred to and their 


Many 
Sabin, 


absence regretted. 
It will be Columbus and Marks for 1899. 
0 
ABSTRACTS. 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT Price THOMAS OF TENNESSEE. 


Learning knows no north—no south. The broad prin- 
ciple of universal brotherhood underlies the true idea of 
education. We recognize in this association the embodi- 
ment of the spirit of human progress, and, believing that 
that spirit will go out from this meeting into the school- 
houses of the hills and valleys of Tennessee, I give you 
two-fold welcome. 

I think that when humanity went wandering out from 
the garden of Eden into the brier-patch of mundane 


reality, God gave to man a guardian angel—the spirit of 


human progress. Without her, mankind would have been 
lost long since amid the purposeless wanderings of his 
own blind folly. But with her guidance, humanity is al- 
ways moving onward and upward, approaching nearer to 
God and to that ultimate perfection which was God’s pur- 
pose in man’s creation. 

I.think this guardian angel—this spirit of human prog- 
ress—carries in her hand the key to the solution of all 
those social and political problems which vex mankind 
to-day. With this key she is unlocking—one by one 
the doors which lead to the physical, intellectual, and 
moral uplifting of the masses of humanity. This key is 
education, 

STaTE SUPERINTENDENT C. J. Baxrer or New JERSEY. 

The rural high school is a necessity, as a measure of 
justice, because educational equality is an essential to 
municipal progress. A liberal public education is in the 
interest of harmony, it will make rural population more 
contented and their environments more attractive; it is 
essential to a safe standard of citizenship, it will promote 
enterprise and public security, it will tone up all rural 
schools, it will provide a larger range of selection for oc- 
cupation. The educational advantages we have make 
further advantages a necessity. 

STATE SUPERINTENDENT J. Q. Emery or WIsconsIN. 

The Wisconsin free high schools, as now organized and 
administered, are a great power in the state educational 
system. They furnish the requisite academic prepara- 
tion for the admission of their graduates to the State 
University, the state normal schools, and to college; they 
are the chief reliance for preparing the great body of 
teachers required in the district schools. Their influence 
is very great on the work of the lower related grades and 
on the work in surrounding rural district schools. The 
high schools receive a very great stimulus from the uni- 
versity, the normal schools, and colleges, and in turn fur- 
nish incentives that give a great uplift to schools of lower 
grades. And they are the local secondary schools in 
which many young people find their only opportunity for 
supplementing their common school education. 

State Superintendent W. W. Stetson of Maine gave a 
popular presentation of what is being done in his state, 
and urged with much effectiveness the need of immediate 
action in this matter, but he was emphatic in the asser- 
tion that there should be only a thorough English edu- 
cation offered in the rural high school. 


Be Gs 
Speaking of the normal training needed in the South, 


BRONSON OF ATHENS, GA. 
Mr. Bronson said: 

Our 
throughout the entire year. 

The common school teacher needs to find the gross total 


normal schools need to be open to. students 


of expenses reduced to a minimum in our normal schools; 
otherwise they are beyond his reach, for his salary in the 
Scuth is a bare pin’s fee. 

The faculties of our normal schools need to be out in 
the open field, working in the institutes and addressing 
popular audiences whenever occasions arise and chances 
permit. 

The officers and instructors in a normal school ought 
to be completely committed in conviction and in con- 
science to the normal school idea. 

FLORIDA 


STATE SUPERINTENDENT W. N. SuHeatTs O18 


Early in the ‘eighties, the demand for teachers with 
normal training almost amounted to a craze, and, to meet 
this demand, great numbers of colleges and secondary 
schools became full-fledged normals as a drawing card 
for patronage. Some the South still 


afflicted with a superabundance of these candidates for 


sections of are 


public favor. It is really a fortunate adjustment for us 
that graduates of normals with a lower standard of edu- 
to fill a be difficult 
college or not 


cation come in want where it would 


university men. . Do 
me to the 


for a second or third-rate man. 


to command 
understand plead necessity for low-grade 
schools, or 

The teachers of the South need more education and a 
broadening of their range of vision; professional aspira- 
tion is too low, and the motive for being in the profession 
is too often artificial and adulterated with selfish consid- 
erations to produce the best results. In the South we 
must have all the departments usual in normal schools, 
and, though this class of schools is thirty years younger 
than in New England, it is hoped that the zeal with which 
the normal school idea has been received, and the use 
which has been proposed to be made of the ladder which 


New England has built for us, that this section will not 
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be so long shortening the distance now existing between 
normal schools north and south. 
C. D. McIver, Greensporo’ N. C. 

Mr. Melver made a plea for better supervision of com- 
mon schools. 

What we need in every county is an educational evan- 
gelist, who, in addition to his power to train teachers and 
inspect their work, has especially the power to arouse the 
people and cause them to cease trifling with the great 
questions of education. He should be able to represent 
in a popular way the truth that teaching children is the 
most delicate and important work by the state or the in- 
dividual, and, besides that truth, he ought to be able to 
show, as he can from labor reports, that there is no kind 
of work calling for skillful laborers in wood, iron, stone, 
or other raw material for which the public is not willing 
to pay from two to three times as much as it pays for the 
teaching of its children. 

StaTE SureERINTENDENT G. R. GLENN OF GEORGIA. 

Mr. Glenn is a native of the South, and he spoke with 

great earnestness upon “The Negro at School.” Mr. 
Glenn said that he had always advocated the extension 
of the education of the colored race in the South. He be- 
lieved that education was the only remedy by which their 
condition could be ameliorated. The financial side of the 
problem was simple. The South had spent $500,000,000 
within the last twenty-five years for education, of which 
$100,000,000 has gone for the education of the negro, who 
has received from $5 to $10 for every $1 in taxes he 
had paid. We are now giving our time, our money, and 
our patient intelligence trying to work out the right 
thing for these people as we see it under God’s shining 
sun. We are finding that the negro can be made a good 
and useful citizen. We are finding that, the more of the 
right kind of intelligence and sympathy we give him, the 
more the man is rewarding us for our money. Over 
ninety per cent. of the inmates of the Georgia penitentiary 
are negroes, and they are there because they are igno- 
rant. It is cheaper to spend money on a negro boy than 
it is to neglect him, and pay for trying, convicting, and 
sentencing him to the penitentiary. The negro has given 
us little, but we are giving him something that will help 
the South as well as the North. I am in favor of giving 
him all the education he will take. If we don’t educate 
him, the time is coming when we can’t stay in this coun- 
try with our families. It is only the ignorant negroes 
who committed the foul crimes chronicled so often in the 
newspapers. He had never known of an educated negro 
committing such a crime anywhere. His opinion was 
that the time had come for congress to take up the prob- 
lem and assist the South in educating the negro. As a 
race, the sun doesn’t shine upon a more teachable people. 
Dr. M. G. BrumpBpavan or PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr. Brumbaugh spoke upon ‘The Mission of the Ele- 
mentary School.” 

By common consent, students of education are taught 
that the movement in education is from the thing to the 
symbol, from sensation to conception, from the real to the 
ideal, from the concrete to the abstract, from the letter 
to the spirit, from the realm of sense to the realm of rea- 
son, from individual notions to general notions; that the 
educational process is a self-enthused movement from the 
things of sensation to the exercise of practical and theo- 
retical reason, But in our practice all these maxims are 
rendered relatively valueless, and even misleading; since 
they figure an ideal process from its initiative to its eul- 
mination. 

Methods are in danger of two extremes—over-con- 
cretedness and over-abstractedness. The child thinks, 
and it is of vital importance to properly direct the trend 
of this child-thought. The first thing the elementary 
school must accomplish is the training of the feelings. 
Since the days of Rousseau we have been endeavoring to 
make character determine will, by training the intellect 
The child is exhorted to think, while it is not taught to 
feel. 

Balzac in “Une Fille d’Eve” gives a description of the 
depressing education given by the countess of Granville to 
her two daughters. To make smooth their path to 
heaven and husbands, she subjected them to a regime 
that had at least one fatal defect—it took no account of 
the emotions. The result may be gathered from the 
story. jut have we not to-day mothers and teachers 
who pursue systems of education at the cost of the pupils’ 
emotions, that is to say, at the cost of their real happi- 
ness? We do not take account of these emotions. which 
are the highest part of our nature, and are most impres- 
sionable in childhood 


In the early church schools the emotional life of the 


child was appropriated to religion. The church made 
men of great power, because it made men of great 
feeling. rhe same is substantially true of the great 


Greek system, prior to the days of sophists. The child 
was trained to feel devoutly, Over against this, modern 


education is becoming more and more intellectual, less 
and less aesthetic. 

Plato is the author of the maxim so much respected 
by the Germans, that “The feeling with which educa- 
tion begins is wonder.” This comprehends the entire 
problem. 

The second cardinal purpose of the elementary school 
is to enrich the child, and this will be best done in a sys- 
tem that provides as carefully for reflective activity as for 
expressive activity. 

The elementary school fulfils its mission, then, by 
training the feelings; by sucha simplification of the cur- 
riculum as will give the culture side of education greater 
prominence; by emphasizing the mastery of language 
as the central possession of the child; by an intellectual 
versatility, the best mental equipment for life; by pro- 
moting the virtues of politeness, conscientiousness, and 
humility; by giving greater prominence to the perma- 
nent, rather than the transient, results in teaching; and 
hy placing in the elementary schools teachers so thor- 
oughly trained and enthused with the ideals of the school 
as to render the school career of the child marvelously 
successful by making it supremely pleasant. 


Arnotp Tompkins, Universiry or ILiinors. 

Speaking upon “Observation and Application,” Profes- 
sor Tompkins said: 

1. Thinking is the process of realizing universal spirit 
through an individual object. 

2. Hence, in thinking, some individual must always be 
present. It may be present in two ways: (1) Present 
through the senses—in sense perception ; (2) present 
through the representative power or powers of the mind. 

3. As we have seen, there must be present in observa- 
tion not only an individual object, but some universal, 
creative energy to be identified with the individual ob- 
served. 

“Apperception mass” is an expression for the attained 
life of the thinker by which and through which the object 
is observed. 

4. The self, which is the apperceptive basis of obser- 
vation, becomes a larger self through that process. 

5. By implication we see in all this the fallacy of slic- 
ing up the mind to cultivate it part by part. 


J. P. Gorpy or CortumBus, O. 


Speaking of what child study can contribute to educa- 
tion, Mr. Gordy said:— 

Instead of talking about the science of education, we 
cught, strictly speaking, to talk about the scientific ele- 
ments in education—those laws, in other words, which 
throw light on the business of education. But if, out of 
regard to usage, we continue to use the term “science of 


’ 


education,” we need constantly to bear in mind the 
limited sense in which such a science is possible. 

What do we mean by child study? Child study in- 
cludes what is meant by genetic psychology. The busi- 
ness of education requires as precise a knowledge as pos- 
siLle of the answers to six questions. 

(i) ‘The question, What is the end of education? must 
be answered by philosophy. 

(2) The question, What agencies should society employ 
to realize the ends of education? must be answered by a 
study of comparative polities. 

(3) The question, What subjects should be studied in 
order that the student may be educated? must be an- 
swered by general psychology. : 

(4) The question, What methods shall be used in teach- 
ing these subjects in order that they may be made to bear 
this educational fruit? must also be answered by psy- 
chology. 

(5 and 6) The questions as to how much the student can 
sately be required to do, and in what order we shail take 
up particular subjects, and how long we shall pursue 
them, must be answered by genetic psychology. 

R. P. Hanveck or Lovursvinie, Ky. 

Observation of children has certainly contributed to the 
science of education something in regard to the teaching 
of morality. Such observation has shown that those who 
try to teach morality by word of mouth waste their 
efforts. Morality concerns itself with action alone. 
Where there is no action there can be no morality. How 
many teachers show children how to be moral on the 
active side and lead the way? Children frequently re- 
ceive more training in both thought and morals from 
their own games than from books. A recent English psy- 
chologist says, ‘What our national games have done for 
the Engiish race it is difficult to overestimate. The play- 
ing fields are the finest schools of organized co-operation 
in the world.” 

Ricuarp Waterman, Jr., or Cuicaco. 

Mr. Waterman told what the vacation schools had done 

in Chicago. 


1, They have exerted wonderful influence upon social 
conditions, 


2. They have produced a strong public opinion favor- 
ing them. 

3. They have had a marked effect upon the Chicago 
publie school system. 

These schools are capable of harmonizing foreign ele- 
ments of the population in crowded tenement districts 
where many nationalities are represented, and exalting 
patriotism among the people. 

Dr. Irwin Sueparp or Winona, MIyn. 

Mr. Shepard has tried continuous session of the norma 
school with great success. It is unreasonable to hay 
compulsory attendance for nine months and compulsor) 
absence for three months. Children do better work in 
the winter when they are in school in the summer. 
SuperIntENDENT A. T. Barretr or CHATTANOOGA, 

Human sympathy often disarms reason, and sometimes 
so fills with tears the eyes of judgment that the syHogism 
is vitiated as effectively as by illicit process or undis 
turbed middle. 

In the discussion of the vacation school there are three 
questions which occur to me as proper to ask and neces 
sary to answer. 

1. Has its success been such as to render it deserving 
of encouragement and extension? 

2. If it is a success, should it be made a part of th: 
public school system in our cities? 

3. If it should not be incorporated into the public 
school system, can public school authorities learn any 
lessons from it? 

There would seem to be no room to doubt the beneficent 
influence of the vacation school as it has been conducted 
The unanimity of opinion on the part of those who hav: 
been connected with it is convincing. Evidently the va 
cation school satisfies areal need in our large cities 
Whatever ameliorates the condition of the poor and un 
fortunate, especially whatever makes happier and 
healthier children, and out of them better men and 
women, is deserving of every encouragement. 

But it does not necessarily follow that because we wel 
come and encourage the vacation school it should there 
fore be incorporated into the public school system. 

There are reasons, too, why it would be unwise to con 
nect the vacation school with the public school system 
'The vacation school appeals to only a certain class of th: 
city’s children. The public school interests all. The 
Seward vacation school in Chicago enrolled 360 pupils, 
and turned away 4,000 for lack of room. Some of thes« 
came several miles to attend the school. This is a ver) 
encouraging showing, but when we consider the fact that 
in the public schools alone of Chicago there are 215,00: 
children, it will be seen that the percentage of those wish 
ing to avail themselves of the vacation school is very 
small. Further, the vacation school appeals only to those 
who, from poverty, are unprovided with any suitable 
place for summer recreation, and it is a serious question 
whether the public school system should adopt any policy 
which is applicable to only a portion of its pat 
ronage. 

With the average child, ten months of school is enough 
He is then prepared to enjoy and thrive upon his two 
months’ vacation. As mentioned before, it is only the 
children of certain classes who are “better off’’ in school 
during the summer vacation. 

In this government the teacher stands, not for the 
parent, but with the parent, in the training of the child 
lf the parent fails in its responsibility, it is the function 
of public charity, not public instruction, to fill the breach 
The child belongs to the parent, not to the state. But 
the state, recognizing that, for the people to rule, the peo 
ple must be educated, has establishd a system of instruc 
tion which includes all, without reference to sex, condi 
lion, class, or creed. This the state can, and does, offe) 
to every American child as its rightful inheritance. Les: 
than this is public parsimony—more than this is the offic: 
of publie charity. 

Ifon. Grace Esry Parros or Conorapo. 

The social mind-—not the individual mind—is_ th 
study for the scientist and philosopher. This is an era 
of altruism, and is the era of the new education. Owing 
to the fact that the advocates of the new education are 
abroad, and that the superintendents of public instruction 
of the various states are such advocates, it is necessar) 
that you who are the chief among state educators should 
meet, confer, and suggest new methods and bette! 
methods for the propagation of your doctrines. 

This is an era of rapid transit, instantaneous com- 
munication. The modern world has been revolutionized 
Mind communication is more rapid. We think more 
quickly than formerly, and we receive impressions more 
rapidly. I shall not be greatly surprised if we event- 
ually evolve into a race of mind readers—not, however, as 
long as talk is easy and cheap. 

fam not sure that I am not a pronounced idealist. 
Nevertheless, I don’t object to the teaching of physio- 
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logical psychology. Material media seem to be still 
necessary to the inhabitants of this workaday world. 
Some, however, are never satisfied unless they are count- 
ing the number of atoms in a molecule, or the number of 
atoms in a gold nugget. It is reported that some scien- 
tists have gone to the Klondike for the purposes of esti- 
mating the number of nuggets to the square foot under 
the largest glgciers. 

I quile approve of the mind having an investigative 
turn. Curiosity and knowledge are in direct ratio. The 
foregoing was the opinion of Aristotle, or Socrates, or 
some other ancient worthy. One is not likely to be cen- 
sured if his opinions are announced as coming from the 
famous men of other days. 

It is not modesty so much as it is fear of being censured 
that causes human kind to refrain from expressing cher- 
ished opinions. Men and women are not mbddest; they 
are timorous. Courage is a habit. Teachers often make 
cowards of their pupils. 1 believe in giving both teacher 
and pupil a chance, and the fittest will survive in every 
instance. Parents and teachers very often punish chil- 
dren to satisfy their own bad tempers and work off sur- 
plus energy. 

Children are reasonable, but they are expected to give 
more than they receive. 

Teachers are born, and, unlike those of some other pro- 
fessions, require some training in addition to being born. 
The new education requires more of teachers than simply 
being born. 

A teacher must know something about teaching. A 
teacher must, at least, know how to read and to apply 


psychology. 


TEACHING OF MODERN LANGUAGES.—(11.) 


—_—— 


BY MARIE AMALIA SOLANO. 


Having taught the first notions of the French Jan- 
guage, the next step consists in having the pupils 
think simple thoughts in the foreign language, and 
As they have 

co-ordinate 


in giving utterance to those thoughts. 
enough material with which to form 
sentences, the teacher should name an object and call 
on the pupils to say something relative thereto. 

Tiis is the beginning of teaching to speak: First, 
taking known objects or things; next, combining two 
or three different sentences given by as many pupils; 
and. at last, the pupils are ready for the final step in 
the forming of abstraet sentences 
At this point the 
teacher should encourage the telling of original short 


this kind of work 
expressing action or feelings. 
siories or incidents. 

The student should have an easy French premier, 
with as little English as possible, containing short, 
well-connected exercises. The French exercises 
should be learned word for word, and the English 
should be translated and written into French. 

The memory work is absolutely necessary. Were 
th: students permitted to substitute their own faulty 
language for the correct language of the exercises, the 
progress would be retarded, but learning to express 
correctly a thought, even if it be a borrowed one, will 








Tue YERKES OBSERVATORY OF THI 


| am suspicious of those teachers who have their minds 
<tored with facts. The mind that readily retains facts is 


‘sually a mechanical one. The narrow-minded person 


always knows things exactly as they are. 


| do not care much for the average teacher’s examina- 
on. The question with me is not “Do you know United 
tates history?” but ‘Do you know how to teach United 
tates history ?”’ 

It is better to receive instruction in the sciences from 
the poet who has a knowledge of the sciences, rather 


than from the scientist who knows nothing of poetry. 


Dr. Z. XN. Syypern or Greerey, Coro. 
Dr. Snyder gave a vigorous paper upon “The Interstat 
Reeognition of Normal School Diplomas.”’ 

It would be a great convenience to the individual who 
eld a state diploma to have it recognized in any state. 
t is a courtesy that should exist among the states. There 

eems to be a lack of faith in each other’s work. 
National recognition would tend to raise the standard 
many schools. 
It would tend to professionalize teaching Profes 
mal spirit would become more organic 
It would tend to vitalize the great army of teachers 
It would tend to show that we have a common countr) 
ith common interests. 
There must be a recognition of the labor, worth, and 
cholarship of a man as determined by his fellows wher 


® has worked,” 





Universiry or Cureaco, Williams I 





say, Wis. 


‘ 


vive the learner an idea how to express a similar 
thought of his own when the oceasion arises. . 

The conversation during class time should be con- 
ducted, as far as possible, in French, so as to accus- 
tom the car to the sound of the language. One ot the 
best means to reach this end is dictation. This is 
hecessary not only in the elementary work, but also 
in the advanced teaching, since dictation covers two 
first, teaching correct spelling, and second, 


In ad- 


objects: 


the understanding of the language spoken, 


vaneed work, the dictation should be taken from con- 


articles, beginning with easy ones 


nected storles oO} 
uxt increasing in difficulty with the ability of the 
xcellent for dictation to an ad- 


pupil. Poetry is e 


vanced class. If this poetry is learned by the pupils 


after being eorrecte 1 by the teacher, It makes a ver\ 


useful exereise. 

All dictation should be revised by the teacher, 
viven back to the pupils, and copied in a clean copy- 
hook. so to preserve it for learning and _ re 
yviewlhg. 

Gradually. with no apparent effort on thei part. 


the pupils have reached a point where a change of 


werk, not of method, is required. If the teacher has 
fc llowed the method herein outlined, the students are 
repdyv to receive and to do harder and more useful 
work Now the grammar and the rules of the Jan 


guage should be taught, since at this time the schol- 
ars are in a fair condition to understand what they are 
studying. The pupils should be given a grammar 
written in French, with as few rules as possible. 
There are many excellent ones. 

From this grammar the scholars should learn the 
rules, and jointly a knowl@dge of the verbs should be 
given, drilling thoroughly on those verbs which are 
most necessary in conversation, whether regular or 
irregular. The pupils should know the tenses of the 
verbs as well as they know the alphabet, so that in 
talking they may use, almost unconsciously, the right 
tense and person. 

It is not expected that the student of a language 
in the public schools will speak that tongue “like a 
native’: the aim is to give as thorough and practical 
knowledge of the subject as the time and the means 
employed permit, without going into a classic study 
of the-tongue. At the-same time the teacher should 
endeavor to impart as much knowledge as is 
possible. 

li is customary for the student of French to have 
an casy reader, usually a child’s tale, a little play, or 
something similar. While I do not disapprove of such 
help.—they are good in their way,—the best thing 
I liave found is a small, easy history of France, divided 
into short lessons, and prepared for voung children. 
The advantages of this text are obvious; it serves at 
the same time as a reading book and as a memory 
driller, and instead of being a tale about some good 
little boy or girl, is the story ofthe human race, 
which the student is reading about in a connected, 
scrsible way, written in good easy French. One day 
in the week the teacher should hear the history lesson, 
and have historical dictation, reading, and conversa- 
tien. Every pupil should take part.—repeat a part 
of the lesson, answer some question about the subject 
of the lesson, read a paragraph, or go to the black- 
hoard to write the dictation. while the others do it in 
their seats. 

Then the next lesson must be prepared, first read, 
then understood and explained, The lesson can con- 
sist of only a few lines or one page, according to the 
ability of the pupils: but it must be learned word for 
word. unless they can substitute good sentences of 
their own for the one in the book, in which case they 
heve sutlicient knoweldge to tell the story in their own 
Way. 

\ vood plan to interest the scholars, to drill them 
ny What they know. and to find out how much they 
understand, is to do as |b once saw a lady teacher do 
with her class. It was story-telling day, and the 
teacher told) three short stories. One was a tale of 
war. heroism, and filial devotion in the time of the 
Crusades: another was a tender episode during the 
prison life of Louis XVE. and Marie Antoinette, and 
the last was a modern absurdity, which made the class 
laugh... After each story, points were made and writ- 
ten on the blackboard, by two or more pupils. For 
the next “story-telling dav” each scholar was to bring, 
written in his own way, one of the tales told by the 
teacher. 
the first principles of composition, and their imagina- 


In this simple way the pupils were taught 


tion was also stimulated. 

The idea of fitness will enable one to understand 
the aptitude of each of his scholars and of the class as 
a unit, so as to carry all together from the beginning 


to the end 


A teacher needs to keep in practice and know the 
newest thines relative to the subjeet which he 
teaches. This is especially necessary for the tea her 
of languages, since there is nothing easier to forget 
than the know ledge of how to speak a foreign tongue. 


To avoid the forgetfulness consequent to the lack of 
exercise, 1t is an exeellent thing to read aloud every 


voaod French book, for twenty minutes or 


aay. from ‘ 
half an hour. to preserve the faeilitv of expression, 


hich would he otherwise lost I would also advise a 


Len hie r to subsenbe for rood a neh newspapers or 


magazines, preferably some of t] 


'rance, which are easily obtained at moderate prices 


e many published in 


from one of the manv foreign book stores or news 


Keeping in touch with the current events 


avencles. 


f nati n will he Ip ta ner fist the } now ledge of the 


tongue of that nation 
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GEOGRAPHICAL COMPARISONS. 





England equals Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont. 

Spain equals North and South Carolina, Georgia, and 
Florida. 

France equals Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois. 

Italy equals Arizona. 

Japan equals Montana. 

Norway and Sweden equal Kentucky, Tennessee, Arkan- 
sas, Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. 

China equals Minnesota, the Dakotas, Iowa, Missouri, 
Nebraska, Kansas, Indian Territory, Oklahoma, Wyom- 
ing, Colorado, New Mexico, Idaho, Utah, Nevada, and 
California. 








THE READING CLASS. 

The working men, the mechanical nature of whose 
toil leaves their brains less wearied, are doing the 
solid reading nowadays. ‘They, as the publie libra- 
rians testify, are the men who take out of the libraries 
history, sociological literature, and tendency fiction. 
In argument on any sociological or economic ques- 
tion, they are already more than a match for their 
jaded and non-reading employers. If knowledge is 
really power, the reading and thinking working man 
Is presently yong to get the upper hand.—The 
Listener, in the Boston Transcript. 








TEACHING PHYSICS, 


BY CHARLES F. WARNER, CAMBRIDGE, 


What is there in modern methods of teaching 
physics inconsistent with the old or so-called “his- 
It ix evident that the 
effort to introduce laboratory teaching characterizes 


torical” order of presentation? 


the new methods in physics: and the practical adapta- 
tion of this methed to the subject and the conditions 
under which it must be taught has naturally devel- 
oped a tendency to quantitative, in preference to quali- 
It is equally clear that the ordinary 
text-hook stvle of treatment, which consists in out- 


tative, exercises. 


lining important principles of general interest and in 
stating a large number of illustrative experiments in- 
volving few, if any, exact measurements. is not at all 
consistent with the purpose of the laboratory, in which 
the ideal should be to work out by observation, meas- 
urement, and comparison principles to be subse- 
quently stated by the student as a discoverer. 

Two distinetly different) methods of teaching the 
same subject—so different that one natura'ly overturns 
ihe other, though each presents peculiar and undeni- 
able advantages—continually press their claims upon 
the teacher of physics, particularly if he is given the 
privilege of planning the course of instruction in his 
own specialty. The older method urges the growing 
Inportance of a general knowledge of all the funda- 
mental principles of the science, and the need of an 
Intelligent understanding of the common and useful 
applications of these principles. It takes a strong 
position on the ground of utility and practicability, 
claiming that the field to be covered is extensive and 
growing larger every decade, so that the possibility of 
covering it by experiments on the part of the pupils 
is entirely out of the question, It points with pride 
to its stecesses in imparting useful knowledge, in 
awakening interest and inspiring further study and 
experimental investigation. In a word, it considers 
physics an information study 

The laboratory method, on the other hand. em 
phesizes the peculiar educational value of physics, be 
cause of the training it may be made to give in careful 
observation, in precise measuring and comparing, and 
In inductive reasoning. It claims that, if the rich 
educational product of the new physies is to be sought 
fo any great extent, the idea of viving the full com- 
plement of information must he abandoned on ae- 
count of the brevity of time. But it acknowl 
edges the wisdom of retaining at least some of the 
older Lend hinge 

The most earnest advocates of the laboratory do 
hot go so Taras to claim that everv step in the study 
must be taken inductively. The most that this 


method can ex GCE 16 accomplish IS the clireet obser 


Villon of a few phvsieal facts and phenomena, the 


performance of a limited number of direct measure- 
ments and computations, a few inferences from these 
end a proper record. Some information will thus be 
incidentally obtained; and if this more popular ele- 
ment is not entirely subordinated to the idea of train- 
ing in the inductive method, a considerable portion 
of the allotted time may be saved for lecture-table 
demonstration or text-book study.—-From Address. 





OUTLINES AND RECREATIONS IN LIIER. 
ATURE*—(IV.) 





BY CHARLES B. KELLEY. 





TERMS APPLIED TO GREAT AUTHORS. 


ATae@ricn’S BCOCU....<s cove eccccisens James Fenimore Cooper 
Ayrshire Ploughman..........0.e.sseeccees Robert Burns 
Apostle to the Indians............ssesesceecees John Eliot 
A Mass of Genuine Manhood.............++0+ Dr. Johnson 
Ah TMDIPOH TOI 6. on.0 5660s sad ee te snagiion Oliver Goldsmith 
Apostle of Imagination............. William Wordsworth 
Apostle of Experimental Science.......... Francis Bacon 
Avioste GE the NOTA. .oc6 ices esta cwccaes Sir Walter Scott 
OR oo. ae ei ois aie if fore Thomas Chatterton 
Best of English Letter Writers.......... William Cowper 
COBRGOL OE Fee AGG. oc ociees ct sane S aes cues Thomas Carlyle 
ee a | ee oe era err se Jonathan Swift 
MNsish Opa Atl. 2.26 ccc e see c eves Thomas De Quincey 
Founder of the Lake School......... William Wordsworth 
Founder of the Concord School....Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Father of English Poetry...........e. Geoffrey Chaucer 
Father of PNSliien POG: .6i...05005 50s 80 John Mandeville 











CHARLES B, KELLEY, 


CEO He oa ea hr is 95.05 8 oo eS Lord Byron 
Good-Natured Irishman................ Oliver Goldsmith 
Great English Story Teller.............. Geoffrey Chaucer 
Grand Napoleon of the Realms of Rhyme..... Lord Byron 
Pte RAEN ohio eo oaro4. 0006 Cas eee s wees George Herbert 
py Se” ea a a a Thomas Moore 
INCOPPORETION PONE cock ccc ciccccsiccived Alexander Pope 
ANT RI ak i544: ees 9 8s vw John Milton 
Morning Star of the Reformation........... John Wyeliffe 
PRN NS oS cass es eared Ace BO drese a See Alfred Tennyson 
Monarch Of PATMASBUS. .. 06.06.0565 ccccee Sir Walter Scott 
Mrs. Hemans of America......... ... Lydia H. Sigourney 
LS rer James Russell Lowell 
Nature’s Sternest Painter...........sc000% George Crabbe 
CO TINE, TG ss a5 sak 60s 09 vio eee eeL Ee John Milton 


Paper BUGTING PORE... 68 ccs ccsas 
Peet's Poet. 


.....Alexander Pope 
See Pee ee Beene Edmund Spenser 


Poet Squab...... TOE e eT ee eR John Dryden 
eS ae | ee ere Benjamin Franklin 
Pythian of His Age...... Terie Lord Byron 
Patriarch of the Lakes..... ; ....William Wordsworth 
Poet of the Cross....... iethea ......William Cowper 
PPIMCe Of BIOGTAOHOTE 66 bik hobs ia dianasee James Boswell 
PP PAOR ON SPPMRREs 6.4 6.01660 se. a000eke 40 E RS John Bunyan 
Quaker Poet........ Se Pe ee John G. Whittier 
PU a eI ian. 6:5'b us! Rlaikla.s A entdbee dagen Robert Burns 
Sweet Bard Of AVON... .....secaecees William Shakespeare 
DEO WGuriOe MROMONGs oi cisc es catewtasecseacd James Hogg 
Tne Great UMRAGWH. 6.66. ccccsesvecvcced Alfred Tennyson 
THROUGANG-BOWIEG . 0.6.0 ccc ccc escesen William Shakespeare 
OE EE MENUS 5.5 Saliis sd merseasaeendven Mrs. Browning 
pe ee Sir Walter Scott 
The Colossus of English Philology........... Dr. Johnson 
The Summer’s Nightingale........... Sir Walter Raleigh 
WEROPU OF CNG PROTEIN. occ ci ct iccccscccecws Sir Walter Scott 
Wicked Wasp of Twickenham.........../ Alexander Pope 
Well-Languaged Daniel................... Samuel Daniel 


*Copyrighted, 1897 


The Boston Museum of Fine Arts will soon inaugurate a 
department consisting of samples of fabrics mounted on 
frames so that they may be studied by those interested in 
textile design. It will contain the most complete collection 
which can be obtained from the looms of both savage and 
civilized races, the early cloths of Egypt and the best examples 
of goods bought and sold to-day. This collection will not be 
open to the general public, but js to be reserved for the use of 
students, who are welcome, 


BIRD TALKS.—(IV.) 





BY A. B. P. 
THE ROBIN, THE BLUEBIRD,, AND THE SONG 
SPARROW. 


Besides the birds that have been mentioned in thy 
‘Bird Talks,” there are others that spend the winte 
in southeastern New England, but as the description 
of too many species would confuse the beginner i, 
might be wise to hold in reserve for another winter 
the pleasure of finding and naming the less common 
species and to turn our thought now to the birds that 
will soon come flocking back from warmer climes: 
vome to nest here and to be summer-long companions 
for the butterflies and the flowers; others to make a 
short tarry before flying farther north. An inkling 
beforehand of what to look and listen for will be ot 
great service to the beginner in helping him to iden 
tify the various new-comers, and will save him much 
bewilderment. If he can have access to mounted 
specimens, so much the better. 

First to put in an appearance are the robins and the 
bluehirds, neither of them strangers to anybody. — It 
may be doubted whether a tenth of the people who 
have watched the robin vear after vear as he built his 
house or fed his little ones could tell anything about 
his color markings beyond the fact that he has a “red” 
breast. They would be unable, if questioned, to re- 
member whether his head is black or gray or brown, 
or whether his bill is light or dark. [It would certainly 
he interesting as a test of observation to set a class ol! 
children at work to write a page description of thi 
robin. 
than instructive. 
tell what Lowell meant by “the robin plastering his 
house hard-by.” 


The results would probably be more amusing 
Few people, too, perhaps, could 


Generally one’s idea of a robin’s 
nest is gained from some discarded, last vear’s struc 
ture. found lying upon the ground, broken and torn, 

a mass of coarse grass and weeds, looking as if it had 
heen rained into and filled with mud. But this muddy 
lecking structure is the wreck of a carefully mad: 
house. Watch a pair of robins when they are nesting 
and you will understand Lowell’s line. After th: 
twigs and grass have been laid in a convenient crotch 
and shaped into form, small lumps of damp earth are 
Then one o! 
the birds settles down into the nest and with th: 
curvature of its breast flattens and moulds the mud 
into shape. 


brought and deposited on the inside. 


Lowell’s robin was working on a Jun 
day, but many nests have young birds in them by that 
time. Last vear I knew of a completed nest as carl 
as the middle of April. 

The robin’s song is one of the most gladsome ani! 
persistently cheerful of bird notes. If el uds threaten 
or the rain drops fall, he gets under cover of som 
over-hanging limb and encouragingly sings, “Cheer 
up, cheer up! It won’t be long, it won’t be long.” 
as if he had a seeret understanding with April. 
When the sun shines out again, he rises to the top of 
i tall tree and exults: “Cheer up! Cheer up! _ It’s al! 
one, it’s all gone”; and his first call as it greets our 
ears after harsh winds of March, heard over brown 
fields sodden and bare. or partly covered with snow, 
is hopeful and helpful with its “Cheer wp, cheer up. 
don’t worry, don’t worry, spring’ll come, spring’! 
come.” Not until he has been here sometime does 
the rebin sing much. At first things look too dis 
couraging even for his stout heart. But when Mrs 
Robin that is to he gets safely here he begins to fee! 
more cheerful, and some fine morning will be found 
to he tuning up for a rollicking lilt. 

Rohin is the farmer’s friend. though the latter 
doesn’t always believe it, especially during cherry 
time end when the strawberries and raspberries ar’ 
ripening. But why should robin be blamed. for- 
sooth. for liking such dainties any more than big folk ? 
Kesides, he thinks himself entitled to a share of th 
crops in consideration of his having destroyed so 
many harmful worms and insects. Moreover. he is 
a hard worker, and during the period of his parent 
hood has never a moment to rest. and surely deserves 
rood living. If vou don’t believe it. watch a pair of 
cld robins trving to satisfy the unsatisfiable appetites 
of a nestful of voung ones. Thev seem to have no 
other desire in life than to eat. from morning to night. 
ind ihe poor father and mother are kept busy fetching 
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worms and other delectable morsels “at the rate of 
one morsel in every three minutes.” Someone has 
estimated that a young robin will eat in twelve hours 
forty-one per cent. more than its own weight. No 
wonder they grow tapidly and are able in a short 
time to shout out their “Pip, pip,” whenever they 
think there is a chance to get a mouthful. 

Like goldfinches, robins live in flocks at other than 
the breeding seasons. During the fall latge numbers 
of them congregate at nightfall in some favorite place 
and spend the night, but in the morning go their 
These meeting places are called robin 
roosts, and frequently the same place is chosen year 


various ways. 


aiter year. 

The return of no other bird is more closely watched 
for nor more widely heralded than that of the blue- 
hird. He comes earlier even than robin, sometimes as 
early as February, and brightens fields and orchards 
vith soft touches of blue. Formerly one of the most 
abundant, the bluebird has been during the last few 
vears almost a rare bird, though he is still probably 
the best loved. THis familiar and confiding ways and 
his gentle, high-bred manners make him a general 
favorite, and his soft, sweet warble, uttered while on 
the wing, is listened to with pleasure, both by the 
farmer and by all others who hear it. The bluebird 
is of gentle family, being first cousin to the thrushes. 
Robin, too, belongs to the thrush family, although he 
hae not the most refined of manners. 

Bluebirds are essentially domestic and form strong 
attachments to the place where they are wont to build. 
If undisturbed, a pair will return year after vear to 
the same place to nest and rear their young. They 
have a fondness for placing their nest in a hole either 
in a tree or post near a house or in a bird box. They 
tear two ot three broods each year, and the same nest 
is used throughout the summer, being repaired for 
each new family. Many lines of poetie fancy have 
heen written about the bluebird. Lowell writes of: 

“The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence.”’ 
Thoreau says! “The bluebird carries the sky on his 
back.” and Burroughs goes a step further and de- 
scribes him as having “the earth-tinge on his breast. 
and the sky-tinge on his back.” 

Not long after the bluebirds and robins have com 
menced coming back, the first song sparrows may be 
seen, and by the last 
of March they are 
here in farce and 
have begun to sing. 
They ate so abund- 
ant that no ore who 
is on the watch ean 
fail to find them. 
Modest. 
coated, and of small 
size, like the other 
sparrows, the song 


brown- 


sparrow might es- 
cape notice were it 
not for his song, but 
that is so individual 
and so. charming 
that it attracts at 
tention at once and 





makes every listene! 


desirous of seeing 


SONG SPARKOW 


he songster. Although there are several variations 
f this song. it has always the three long, full notes 
t the same pitch, repeated in succession with a trill 
No words can do justice to 

Heard for the first time 


cadenza at the close. 
e song sparrow s song. 


erhans on some chill. gray morning in March, it 


rings inspiration, assurance, and gladness. It is the 
‘ice of spring bidding earth unfold her tender green. 
iddine the butterflies awake from their winter's 
cep, cast away their silken tissues, and come sport m 
© sunshine: bidding human hearts rejoice that life 
warmth and sunshine will soon fill the earth 

« goldfinch’s song is a tender caress: the robin’s. 
of good cheer and hopefulness: but the song spar 
‘sis a note of buovant faith. It tells us that th 
icl winter is past. and that our waiting will not b 


; 


. . ° ! 
ng, It is so confident. so assuring, so jubilant that 


; 


makes all hearts believe and rejoice with the singe! 


The song sparrow visually keeps neal the ground; 


if perched, he is not far above it. The markings bv 
whieh he can most quickly be identified are the 
hlackish-brown spots thickly sprinkled over his 
breast. some of which usually ron together to form a 
larger one in the centre. Like the bluebird, the 
song sparrow has two or three broods in a season, and 
the male often commences building the new nest 
while his mate is still caring for the present babies. 


CHILD STUDY. 


BY SARAH KE. WILTSE, BOSTON, 


As a woman, I desire to see the vast affectional re- 
sources of the woman’s heart brought out in every 
schoolrooin. What most children need in their 
earlier years, even more than know ledge, is love, and 
to establish this individual bond, which the man-made 
machine method had almost forgotten, the best and 
only method is more individual knowledge of each 
child. 


morally defective, throws a charm of interest about it 


The study of a child, even mentally or 


and vastly increases the chances of doing that child 
good. To know children is to love them, and not only 
the American school with its growing proportion of 
female teachers, but the American home with its de 


creasing children and lessening home ties. ane 


American girldom generally, with its fading ideals of 


domesticity, can only be affected favorably by any 
thing that tends to draw it toward the highest object 
of human affection, the object most worthy of rever 
ence, Jove, and sacrifiee-—the growing child. 
Pedagogical Seminary. 


SOME STUDIES FOR SPRING. 
BY D. L. W. AND X&. G. 


No matter what the almanac may say, 
The year begins with the first breath of spring, 
When snow drifts inte rivulets lipaway, 
And bluebirds of the coming violets sing. 
Lucy Larcom 
“Spring begins,” says John Burroughs, when the 
partridge drums; when the hyea peeps, when the shad 
starts up the rivers and the grass greens in- the 
meadows.” Every spring tide has its own chronology 
of such eventful, tuneful, budding days. ‘Mh hap 
plest davs of all the year they are to one who loves 
nature dearly enough to know her secrets.—sweet 
with the unfailing coming back of dear familiat 


things: vet every vear more thrilling with beautiful 


surprises. ‘There are many things to learn, to find 


these secrets out, nothing less than to know the haunts 


and habits of every living thing within at least one’s 


own environment. lor this one must be taught first 


how to look ind how 1a liste nh. to KMOW every bird hy 


Its note, I\ the flash Oi its breast, and the dip ol its 
wine: how to discover the trail to the secluded nool 
where the carliest meadow blossom or the shivest wood 
flower hides. But nature ts patient teacher, and 


well knows how to reward the love that seeks het 


faithfully. Every vear by looking and listening one 


heeomes more discerning and more loving of the 
heauty of the hte im its perpetual re-creation As thre 
eve grows auick to see and the car to hear, the heart, as 
well as the senses, grows more and more responsive 
to this. life wimted ( nan life's environ 
med Cdn ns e | y everv form ot , 
whet fy) it or bir nimal. ministers to life in 
Ve THhe fou , until ruil { {lis finn rm ppt hie He 
there never fails t pring a deepening sense, a stronger 
na | Ol mankil 
The year’s at the spring, 
The hillside’s dew-pearled 
God's in his heaven, 
All's right with the world 
R. Browning 
r ‘ = e most wide-awake in childhood, 
nad } ( = the tripe to teach thre bovs and 
sensitive Instruments the eve and ear can 
ly Send them out into the woods as soon as the frost 
; ‘ ( ven hefore there ts much to 
e seen te to feel the aspect OF anticipation. 
mnas Wentworth Higginson has described it so 
well that ther vill know what to look for ‘There Is 


a fascination in walking through these bare early 
woods,” he says; “there is such a pause of preparation; 
winter’s work is so cleaning and thoroughly done. 
verything is taken down and put away; throughout 
the leafy arcades the branches show no remnant of last 
year save a few twisted leaves of oak and beech. All 
else is bare; but prophetic buds everywhere, the whole 
splendor of the coming summer concentrated in those 
hard little knobs on every bough.” 

It adds much to the interest to begin early to keep 
a record of what is seen. One good way is to let the 
Fasten 
folded sheets of drawing paper with a MeGill fastener 


pupils made a sketeh book of their own, 
inside folded covers of green paper the bright vreen 
of the voung grass-—and letter the outside, “Signs of 
Spring.” From day to day let cach pupil who dis- 
covers a new flower or bird draw it as best he can in 
the book, and add the date and his own name. — Last 
spring in one school where such a book was made a 
hee was captured very early, before a tlowe r Was seen. 
This sueveested a talk upon the first spring flower, 
The chil- 


dren were not to be out-done, and soon discovered a 


Which perhaps the bee had found already. 


skunks cabbage in a sunny sheltered corner of a bog. 

The next illustration was a frog, who had lifted up 
his voice, ‘This was very early in the season for the 
peeping of the hylas, and the pickering frog or hylodes 
may be heard early in March. One frog may be dis- 
tinguished platy from another by the tone of his 
note. Gibson says: “The pure unbroken tone comes 


While the 


“cricket frog with his olive green coat splashed with 


from the vellow throat of the pickering.” 


black and red, and the large black spots rimmed with 
white upon the sides, with his shrill rattling pipe, 
easily plays the second whistle, and there is not the 
slightest reason for confounding it with that of the 
Th lodes.” (Both are tree-toads later in the season.) 

Prepare for the study of flowers with a talk upon 
the mutual relations of man, animals, vegetation, and 
the mineral wortd. The kingdom within the earth is 
vholly mineral. The kingdom that is upon the earth 
that appropriates it, and for whose benefit it would 
seem to have been created, is animal; yet between 
these two there is no common bond: the mineral asks 
nothing of the animal. and being a lifeless element 
itself, it has no power to give or to sustain the life of 
the creatures that look to the earth for their sub- 
sistence, 


Modest. vel full of 
On one side 


“Now introduce the plant. 
power, 1 stands at the borderland of life. 
is the lifeless mineral, on the other the helpless animal. 
The plant with its humble life reaches down to the 
mineral, touches it with a living touch, and the min- 
eral, otherwise lifeless forever, responds to the touch 
of th: plant, shares its life, and becomes a part of it. 
Thus provided with abundant living material, the 
plant vields nutriment to the life about it; so every 
animal, including man, is dependent upon plant life 
The plant lives by creating life: 
Margaret Warner 


or its eNXIstence, 
the animal yy destroying ets 
Morley, in “A Song of Life.” 

\< soon as the flowers come, bring all the associa 
tions of poetry and flower-lore that can be found to 
make their haunts and habits interesting, and to incite 
the pupils to seek them out. Encourage the boys and 
virls to seek out the habitat that different flowers ap 
propriate to themselves, just as they trace out the nest- 
ing place of birds, for flowers, too, are partial to their 


accustomed homes. “ond often there is a single chosen 


nook where each flower blooms earliest 


Let the first principle of teaching nature be, so to 
speak. this outloo] Let the pupils learn to study the 
crowmMe flowe J and thr bird on thre Win’, as well as to 


mon over the sprouting of the ceed, or thre mechan 
SI) ot the bird’s hod, LO Make it 
Jain that nature’s ereat endeavor is the fulfillment of 


ree 


sustain its flight. 


its purpose to give and to sustain life upon the earth, 
that the 
ceed sprouts because the violet is to bloom, not that the 


While 


hat neglecting to arouse the pupil's CULOSIty tO WM- 


and that all laws of science are to that end 


olet hloome hecause the seed has sprouted. 


vestigate nature *g law =. let that be alwavs secondary. 


First. and above all else, ¢ dueate reverence for nature 8 
lo ( Ihave =. and for ifs compete 
“Kor nature knows no wilderness, 
There are no miseing in her numbered ways 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness,” 
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A compulsory education law is of little avail with- 


out good truant officers. 


‘edueationist.” and not educator, 


We should say 


as we say scientist and occulist. 


In Kansas there are 105 county superintendents, 


and twenty-one of these are women. 


The Hhinois house of representatives voted for the 
Chicago school tax increase by a majority of 89 to 7. 


The women teachers did it. 


The latest investigations show the temperature of 
the sun to be about 9,000 degrees C., and its radiant 
energy about 135,000 horse power per square metre. 


President A. S. Draper of the University of Hlinois 
is elected superintendent of Greater New York at a 
salary ot $8,000, receiving fourteen votes to Supe rim 
tendent Maxwell’s one. 


The total cost of free text-books and stationery for 
439,367 pupils in the public schools of Massachusetts 
was but $578,'46 last year, or $1.59. The average 


for ten years has been but $1.62. 


The day has passed when anv. teacher can bye 
| ; . ‘ 
thoroughly selt respecting who does not read some 
educational journal. The latest and best utterances 


upon professional subjects are in these journals. 


ree evening lectures in the public school build 


ar J ‘ ad . ] ; 
Ings is a feature of modern education in large cities 


that cannot be overestimated. Attendance is usually 


limited to adults and upper grade grammat pupils 
he inerease of the school tar of Chicago from 82 
to SYL50 per thousand will Mherease the revenue tol 
schools SLAIS.610. Did any state legislature eve} 
' =m fe ri | Sy 

~ vente 
lake such herore action in behalf of any other eity? 
ity * 


It looks very mueh as though Mrs Ns | 


Young 


a 
Influential woman eduea 


it Ost 


of Chicago Was t] 


tionally in tr | 
vim the country. No other woman has ever 


rt ] } | 
r CTT Er - ) } ry) « 
Cll gd huenes In a large CITY and tate l 
‘ ' a ‘ 


she has in Chicago and Illinois on the salary question. 
It has been her leadership chiefly that has secured the 
results. 


The officers of the Department of .Superintendence 
for 1899 are:— 

President—E. H. 
Louisville, Ky. 


Marks, superintendent schools, 


First Vice-President—G. H. Conley, Boston, Mass.’ 


Second Vice-President—A. T. Barrett, superin- 
tendent schools, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Secretary—J. H. Van Sickle, 
schools, Denver, Col. 

Committee on classification of city and state school 
expenditures—C, G. Pearce, Omaha, Neb.; W. W. 
Stetson, Augusta, Me.; D. M. Getting, Indianapolis; 
Charles M. Jordan, Minneapolis; John R. Kirk, 
Jefferson City, Mo.; C. A. Babcock, Oil City, Pa.; E. 
B. Prettyman, Baltimore. 


superintendent 


The press of Chattanooga gave more attention to 
the cause of education while the department was in 
session than has ever been done by the press of any 
other city of the same size, and the resolution offered 
by Hon. Charles R. Skinner was every way deserved :— 

We heartily appreciate the courteous attention and the 
full reports which the press of Chattanooga has given the 
proceedings of the department, and accept their intelli- 
gent, comprehensive reports as an assurance of the effi- 
cacy of the press as an educational-factor. May the ex- 
ample of the press of Chattanooga inspire journalism 
everywhere to give closer attention to educational prob- 
lems, and to lead in the solution of questions which con- 
cern the development of intelligence and character among 
the people. This presents an inviting field for white jour- 
nalism. 


This actually happened in a New England high 
«hool within three years: 

Teacher of the Latin Class—*What year is this?” 

Pupil—‘1896 A. D.” 

Teacher—'What do you mean by that?” 

Pupil—''1896 years after Christ.” 

Teacher—‘What is the Latin for ‘after Christ?’ ” 

Pupil—*'Anno Domini.” 

Teacher—‘'In what year did Socrates live?” 

Pupil—‘*He was born about 470 B.C,” 

Teacher—*‘What is the Latin for B. C.?” 

Pupil—‘I do not know.” 

Teacher—‘*Who knows?” 

Teacher—‘Is there no one in the class who knows the 
Latin for B. C.?” 

Teacher—Well, find that out before the next lesson. [ 
am ashamed to have this occur when we have visitors.” 


THE CHICAGO SALARIES. 


Never Was there such an educational war waged as 
that in which the grade teachers of Chicago have 
been interested. These women set out some tine ago 


to secure a great raise in salary. The aim was noth- 
ing less than the establishment of $1,000 as the least 
maximum salary of a woman teacher in Chicago. 
There appeared at the time ten chances for a reduc- 
tion to one for the ereat increase, but the wav thev 
went about it surprised every one. Editors, clergy- 
men, physicians, lawyers, merchants, politicians, were 
interviewed with a vigor that left them no option as to 
the way their sympathies were to manifest. themselves. 
Then the teachers were met with figures which showed 
the impossibility of paying these new salaries on the 
tax levy of two per cent. 
‘settler,” but the women were not in the least 
They went io the legislature and asked that 
the tax le V\ for schools in Chicago be 
- 


This was supposed to be a 


rar inted. 
: raised twenty- 
ve per eent., from two to two and a half per cent 
It seemed improbable that the state legislature would 
he prevailed upon to Impose so large a school tax in- 
crease upon Chicago in these times, but the 
knew no fear and the | 


women 
‘islature sent their bill through 
the various stages “kiting.” and the rovernor ei 
it with an alacrity unprecedented. *Rah! ’rah! rah! 
for the women teachers of Chicago. Nf 


TEACHERS COUNTRY CLUB 
y he Chicago teachers on January 
leachers Country Club, . 
be the purchase 


“9 organized a 
the object of this club to 
ol a farm suitable for summer resort 


governor of Montana. 


purposes, and the improvement of the same, so as to 
provide a pleasant and profitable place for the teachers 
of Chicago and their friends to spend their summer 
vacation. The plan contemplates the purchase of a 
farm in the Green lake region, in south central Wis- 
consin—a region noted for its rugged beauty, its fine 
timber, its hunting and fishing, and its drives, whic] 
are among the best and most picturesque in the West 
There is 400 acres in the farm, about 100 acres o| 
which is a very fine grove of hardwood timber—maple, 
birch, hickory, oak. The buildings stand on the edg. 
of this grove. on a hill fully 100 feet above the sur 
rounding country. ‘There is to be a corporation, with 
250 shares of stock, at $100 per share. All stock to bi 
fully paid and non-assessable, and not more than on 
share to be sold to any one person. No stock to b 
sold to any but teachers. Payments on stock to bi 
#5.00 due when the 250 shares shall be fully sub 
scribed, and $5.00 to be paid on the 7th day of each 
school month thereafter until the whole sum of on: 
hundred dollars is paid. The farm is to be run as a 
dairy, poultry, and vegetable garden farm, with the 
idea of furnishing all the butter, eggs, milk, cream, 
sinall fruit and vegetables the members can eat during 
the summer months. It is estimated that the pro 
ceeds from the farm will pay for the entertainment of 
each member from three to six weeks each year with- 
out cost, except the necessary railroad fare. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 
JANITOR TIE OCCUPANT OF SCHOOL BUILDING. 

The indictment in the case of Lamater against 
state charged the former with burglarizing a publi 
school building in Dallas, Texas. The entry was 
alleged to have been made with intent to steal eertain 
property belonging to J. S. Spivey. The proot on thi 
part of the state showed that J. 8S. Spivey was thy 
janitor of the school building in question, and that thi 
property taken was certain school books belonging \ 
the pupils. It further showed that J. 8. Spivey, as 
janitor, had charge and control of the building and 
contents from 4 p.m. until 8 o'clock of the followi 
morning: that he earried the key, closed the building 
in the evening, and opened it up for the scholars t 
next morning. The evidence also showed that t 
burglary was committed at night. On this state ol 
facts the trial judge charged the jury as follows: “A 
person Who is in the direct control of a house, and ex 
clusive management and control of property, is. f 
the purposes of law, the occupant of such house, and 
owner of such property.” Exception was taken to 
this charge. it being contended that it was not the law. 
and that the proof did not show on the part of Spivey 
the alleged owner, such exclusive management and 
control of the property as constituted him the special 
owner. But the court of criminal appeals of Texas 
does not agree with that contention. It holds, 42 
Southwestern Reporter, 304, that the judge was 
authorized to give the charge in question, and that th: 
evidence authorized the jury to find that Spivey was 
the owner of the books, although the general property 
was shown to be in the pupils. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 

The long-pending claim of Mr. Corbett to the 
vacant seat in the United States senate from Oregon 
has been decided adversely by an unexpectedly larg 
majority. The case had some unusual features. Mr. 
Corbett was appointed by the governor of Oregon. 
after a failure of the Oregon legislature to elect, just 
us Mr. Mantle was appointed a few years ago by th 
Kut there was this difference: 
instead of a deadlock over the election of a senator in 
the legislature. there was what might be ealled an 
antecedent deadlock. -The legislature was actuall 
xept from organizing because the minority were not 
willing that a senator should be chosen. 
quently there never was a session of the legislature at 


Const 


which a senator might have been chosen. and thos 
who advocated the seating of Mr. Corbett argued that 
the vacaney, though caused by the expiration of a 
term, actually happened during a recess of the legis 
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ature, and was therefore of such a kind as might be 

filled by executive action. But the senate has decided 

otherwise, and perhaps now that senatorial deadlocks 

have become so frequent, it is just as well that a state 

which indulges in them should pay the penalty by 

losing for the time half its representation in the senate. 
cd * * 


The easy-going manner in which we allow difficul- 
ties to arise to our embarrassment as a nation, when a 
little timely action would avert them, is illustrated by 
the questions which are coming up in connection with 
the Alaska boundary. ‘There is excitement among 
the miners who are thronging into the Klondike 
region because the Canadian authorities have raised 
the British flag and are collecting duties at the sum- 
mit of White Pass. The Canadians insist that their 
title to this territory cannot be disputed, but, the feel- 
ing being what it is, it is quite possible that those who 
hold that the place is in American territory will refuse 
to acknowledge the Canadian authority. Our senate 
has had on its table for nearly or quite a year a treaty 
which provides for definitely marking the Alaska 
boundary from Mount St. Elias northward, but it has 
not acted on it. It would seem the part of prudence 
to settle all such questions before they are com- 
plicated with conflicting interests. 


oe * * 


In spite of the daily exertions of the so-called 
“yellow journalism,” the pulse of the average Ameri- 
can citizen has not beaten much more rapidly than 
usual during the investigation into the causes. of the 
disaster to the Maine. General business indications 
are highly encouraging. Our foreign trade for the 
calendar year 1897 broke all records in the matter of 
exports and in the enormous balance of trade in ow 
favor. With the single exception of the New England 
cotton industry, the industrial situation is excellent, 
Railway earnings are running fifteen per cent. highe1 
than last vear. The bank clearings for February wer 
tifty per cent. larger than in February of last year. 
Moreover, the national treasury was on a self-support- 
ing basis in February for the first time for several 
vears. ‘The ordinary receipts left a surplus of a mil- 
lion dollars or more over expenditures, and the aver 
age daily revenue ran at a rate more than equal to the 
average daily expenditure for the year. 

Kneland is a country which is not addicted to rash 
innovations: and it is characteristic of her conserva- 
tism that she has only at this late day adopted the 
practice of publishing verbatim official reports of the 
proceedings of parliament. The famous Hansard” 
reports, which for more than ninety years have sup 
plied the place of an official report, were merely a 
private venture, and were condensed to a minimum 
of one-third of the actual length of the speeches de- 
livered. They were*models of clearness and impar- 
tialitv., but were put in the third person and made no 
pretense of giving the speaker’s exact language, 
though they often did so. Some natural appre- 
hension is felt as to the effect of the new plan of ver- 
batim reporting upon the length of parliamentary 
utterances. Unless Westminster is an exception, 
there will be an expansion of speeches when the 
honorable members thrill with the knowledge that all 
that they say will be reported. But, warned perhaps 
by the experience of our congress with its perpetual 

buse of the privilege of “leave to print” undelivered 
peeches, parliament will rigidly limit its record to 
speeches actually made; and as members will have to 
av for all copies of the reports and will have further 
pay the cost of mailing them, the parliamentary 
rinting office will not be transformed into a campaign 
eau for the free distribution of literature. 
of *k * 
King George of Greece now knows what it is to be 
at bv determined assassins. It was really a very 
rrow escape which his majesty had the other day, in 
environs of Athens, when, driving as is his custom 
thout an escort, he and his daught r were fired upon 
two ruffians armed with rifles, who were lying in 


t for them bv the roadside. The shots were fired 
short range, and nothing but the tremulous marks- 


anship of the intending assassins saved King 


George’s life. He seems to have shown great cool- 
ness, as did also his young daughter, wh6, as the men 
were taking aim, raised her glasses in order that she 
might havea good view of them. The assailants es- 
caped at the time, but have since been apprehended, 
and they seem to have been members of a secret 
society of the baser sort, which had determined that 
the king should die because he had agreed to a foreign 
control of the revenues as a condition of securing the 
money needed to pay the Turkish indemnity. But 
this was a matter in which the king had virtually no 
option. and the attempt to kill him because of it has 
rather strengthened than weakened his position. 





THIS AND THAT. 
[ look on the naked forest: 
Was it ever green in June? 
Did tt burn with gold and crimson 
In the dim autumnal noon ? 
! look on the desolate garden: 
[s it true the rose was there? 
And the woodbine’s musky blossoms. 
And the hyacinth’s purple hair? 


Is the stem of bliss but withered ’ 
Does the root survive the blast ’ 
Are the seeds of the future sleeping 
Under the leaves of the past 
Ah, yes, for a thousand Aprils 
The frozen germs shall grow, 
tid the dews of a thousand summers 
Watt in the heart of the snow. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


Rice is said to be the staple food of nearly one-half of the 
human race. 

The catalogues and floral dictionaries give the names of 750 
kinds of roses. 

“Hugh Wynne,” a historical novel by Dr. Weir Mitchell, 
sold 25,000 copies in the United States the first month after it 
appeared. 

A $5,000 organ has been placed in the church at Thornton, 
Eng., to commemorate the birth in that town of Charlotte and 
Emily Bronte. 

Edna Lyall has appropriated some of the profits of her liter- 
ary work tothe com; letion of the peal of belis at St. Saviour’s, 
Eastbourne, Eng. She gave three fine bells, which were 
named after three of her leading characters—Donovan, Erica. 
and Hugo. 

A graphic idea of the immense size of Siberia may be gleaned 
from the following comparisons: All of the states, kingdoms, 
principalities, empires, etc., of Europe (except Russia), and 
all of the United States, including Alaska, could be place d side 
by side in Siberia and yet but little more than cover that im- 
mense country. 

The familiar poem beginning, ‘* Not a drum was heard, not a 
funeral note,” was written by an English clergyman, Rev. 
Charles Wolfe—said to have been a collateral descendant of 
the famous General Wolfe who fell at (Juebeec—in commemo- 
ration of the midnight burial by torehlight, on the ramparts of 
Coruna, under the fire of the French batteries, of General Sir 
John Moore. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 

March 12.—Boston University. The ninth lecture by 
Professor Josiah Royce of Harvard on ‘‘The Social Basis 
of Our View of Nature.” 

March 10.—English high school Illustrated lecture on 
“English and American Painters.” 

March 12.—Horticultural hall. “The Relation of Our 
Public Schools to Rural and Urban Life, and the Value of 
Nature Studies in Our System of Public Instruction,” by 
George T. Powell, Ghent, N. Y. 

March 19.—Horticultural hall Lecture on the John 
Lewis Russell Foundation. Subject: “The Resistance of 
Plants to Parasitic Fungi,’”’ by Professor E. A. Bent of 
Middlebury College. 

March 22.—Harvard church, Brookline. Lecture unde 
the auspices of the Educational Society on “‘Responsibili 
ties of Parents in the Education of Children.” 


NEW YORK MEETINGS. 


March 11.—Training school, Brooklyn, 4.15 p.m. “Pic 
torial Drawing,’ Mrs. Patterson. 

March 14.—Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, public 
<cehool No. 3,8 p.m. Psychology section. 

March 16.—New York School of Pedagogy, public s hool 
“The Art of Design,’”’ Dr. James P. Haney 


No. 6, 4 p. Mm 
March 18.—Girls’ high school, Brooklyn, {p.m. “Cali- 


fornia,” illustrated lecture, Principal Homer C. Bristol of 
public school No. 113. 


March 19, 10.30 a. m., 21, 24, 28, 4 p. m. Art rooms, 
Brooklyn. “The Teaching of Reading,” S. H. Clark of 
Chicago University. Fee for the course. seventy-five 
cents. 


March 25.—Teachers’ College, 3.30 p.m. ‘The Eastern- 
most Question,’ Professor Benjamin Ide Wheeler of Cor- 
nell University. 

Columbia University has arranged the following free 
lectures for the month of March: — 


At the Metropolitan museum, Saturdays, at 11 a. m., a 
course of “Discussions in Aesthetic Criticism,’ by Pro- 
fessor George E. Comfort of Syracuse: March 12, ‘‘Fal- 
lacy of Art for Art’s Sake”; March 19, “Fashion and Art”; 
March 26, “Relation of Patronage to Art.” 

At Cooper Union, Tuesdays, at 8 p. m., a course of lit- 
erary lectures by Hamilton Mabie: March 8, “The Educa- 
tion of the Hero’’; March 15, “Some Hints from Nature”; 
March 22, “Education and Business’’; March 29, ‘‘Litera- 
ture as a Personal Resource.” 

At Columbia University, room 305, Schermerhorn hall, 
Tuesdays, at 4.30 p. m., a course in the German language: 
March 8, Rev. Dr. Gustav Gottheil, Rabbi of Temple 
Emanu-El, “Schiller’s Lied von der Glocke”’; March 15, 
lsidor Keller, professor of the German language and lit- 
erature in the normal college of the City of New York, 
“Das Moderne Deutsche Drama’; March 22, Heinrich 
Conried, manager of the Irving-place theatre, “Die 
Bubne”’; March 29, Louis von Eltz, “Zwie Oesterreich- 
ische Dichter: Franz Grillparzer und Anastasius Grun.”’ 

At Museum of Natural History, Saturdays, at 8 p. m., % 
series of illustrated lectures: March 12, “Recent Cam- 
paigns in the Soudan,’’ Henry G. Prout; March 19, 
““Masonry,’’ George 8S. Morison; March 26, ‘‘The Develop- 
ment of the Steamship,” Horace See. 

The Schcolmasters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity will hold its eighty-third regular monthly meet- 
ing on Saturday, March 12, at 10.30 a. m., in the Brearley 
school, 17 West Forty-fourth street. Hon. Frank A. Hill, 
V’h.D., secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Edu- 
cation, will speak on ‘Teachers for the Times.” 

Lectures under the auspices of the Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, Brooklyn: 

March 11.—-Department of philology, Art building, 4 
Famous French 


sé 


». m. First in the series of lectures on 
Women.’ by Miss Pauline A. Van Cauteren. Subject: 
“Mme. Sevigne, the Queen of Letter-Writers.’”’ The lec- 
ture will be given in French, and will be illustrated by 
lantern photographs. 

Mareh 11.—Department of law, large lecture room, 502 
Fulton street, 8.15 p.m. Ninth lecture on “Property and 
Contracts,’ by Professor Isaac IF. Russell. LL.D. 

March 11.—Department of geography, Art building, 8.15 
p. m., iliustrated lecture on “The Glaciers and Ice Fields 
of the Canadian Rockies,” by Professor Charles E. Fay of 
Tufts College. 

March 11 Department of photography, department 
rooms, 201 Montague street, 8.15 p. m., special print ex 
hibition. 

March 12.—Department of geography, Museum building, 
4 p.m. Subject: “The Physical geography of Europe,” 
illustrated by the museum collections, by Principal James 
Cruikshank, LL.D. 

March 12.—Association hall, 8 p. m. Dramatic read- 
ings, “David Copperfield,” by Leland Powers. 

March 12.—Lenten lectures, Association hall, 2 p. m. 
“Venice in Her Golden Age,” by Garrett P Serviss 

March 14.-—Association hall, & p.m. Illustrated lecture 
on “The Klondike,” by Miss Esther Lyons 


March 16.—Association hall,.8 p. m. Lenten lecture 
“Tulius Caesar and Imperial Rome,” by Garrett P. Ser 
\iss. This lecture will be repeated at 3 p. m. the 19th 


Mareh 19.—Association hall, 8 p. m. Dramatic read 
ines. “The Merchant of Venice,” by S. H. Clark 


CHICAGO WEETINGS TO BE HELD 


lla F. Young Club, first Saturday of every month 
Harriet N. Winchell, president, at Kingsley’s 

George Howland Club, last Saturday of every month 
Palmer house. 

The Teachers’ Federation, Handel hall, Elizabeth K 
Burdick, president, last Saturday in every month 

The Chicago Teachers’ Club, Jennie Goldman, presi 
dent. second Saturday in each month, 412 Masonic t mple 

Chicago Institute of Education, third Saturday of each 
month W. E. Watt, president 

March 26.—Central Illinois Teacher Association, Jack- 
sonville 


‘ : yard it 
Mareh 26.—Committee of Sixty chool board rooms, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 





i i i d to send 
Contributors and querists of this department are requeste r 
auie correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal 


correspondence. | 





NO SHORT CUT. 


You have possibly heard of the reply of the president of 
Oberlin College, when a young man asked if he could not 
take a shorter course. “O, yes,” said the president, “but 
that depends on what you intend to make of yourself. 
When God wants to make an oak, he takes a hundred 
years; but when he only wants a squash, he takes six 


months.” 
-——— o- —_—- 


WAR GOVERNORS. 

Editor Journal: Please permit me to call your atten- 
tion to an error in your list of “War Governors” given on 
page 90 of the Journal of Education. Francis H. Pier- 
pont was not governor of West Virginia, but of Virginia, 
under the restored or re-organized government. On the 
fourth Thursday of May, 1863, A. I. Boreman was elected 
the first governor of West Virginia, and on the twentieth 
day of June, the day on which the new state was admitted 
to the union, he was inaugurated, Governor Pierpont in 
the meantime having removed the seat of government 
from Wheeling to Alexandria. dé: . Troteer, 

State Superintendent Free Schools, Charleston. 


a 
\ DIFFICULT PROBLEM.--CAN YOU SOLVE IT? 
EXAMPLE. 


Where shall a pole 120 feet high be broken that the top 
may rest on the ground 40 feet from the base? 

Answer:—53 1-3 feet. 

Until 1894 I was unable to solve this example, believing 

it was not a true arithmetical question, but at that time 

i was placed in a position where I must prove it or ac- 

I solved it, and finally 

I now offer it to you. It 


knowledge in public a defeat. 
evolved a simple explanation. 
is not algebraical in any manner. If you desire any in- 
struction, write, enclosing stamp. It will be good pract’ce 
to try, even if vou fail to get satisfaction by your own 
efforts. Give it to your advanced pupils, and if any of 
them obtain a satisfactory explanation, send it to me. 

A. H. Craig, Mukwonago, Wis. 

—— 

A TRUE BOSTONIAN. 

| Bostonians always rejoice over the fun the rest of the 
world gets out of their enjoyment of Boston. Indeed, 
there are several persons here who are in no haste even to 
go to heaven. ] 

A soul from earth to Heaven went, 
To whom the saints, as he drew near, 
Said: “Sir, what claims do you present 
To us, to be admitted here?” 
In Boston I was born and bred, 
And in her schools was educated; 
I afterwards at Harvard read, 
_And was with honors graduated. 
“In Trinity” a pew I own, 
Where Brooks is held in such respect; 
\nd the sceiety is known 
To be the cream of the select. 
in fair Nahant, a charming spot, 
1 own a villa, lawns, arcades; 
And last, a handsome burial lot 
In dead Mt. Auburn’s hallowed shades. 
St. Peter mused—and shook his head 
Then, as a gentle sigh he drew, 
“Go back to Boston, friend,” he said: 
“Heaven is not good enough for you.” 
H. N. P. 
~O 
A NEW PRINCIPLE OF RATIO. 

In the Journal of February 10, 1898, Henry A. Jones has 
an article on “A New Principle of Ratio.” In it he says 
Every mathematical problem has a definite law for its 
solution, applicable to all similar problems, and intimates 
that the application of such laws to the solution of prob- 
lems would be much more advantageous to pupils than 
the process of reasoning necessary to solve problems by 
“analytical inductions or deductions.’ 

Is the object of mathematical study mainly to acquire 
the ability to solve problems, or is it to train the reason- 
ing power so that one may become better able to follow 
out a line of thought until a definite conclusion is reached 
one of the results of such training being the ability to 
solve problems when the solving of problems is the work 
in hand? 

In my experience as a teacher of mathematics in a high 
school I have found what seemed to me a lamentable de- 
pendence upon typical solutions on the part of some 


pupils. If they ean fit a problem to some model which 
they have 


had, they can solve it, If a little reasoning is 


necessary, they seem to think the teacher ought to tell 
them how to solve the problem. They “never had any 
problems like that before.” 

Perhaps I have not understood Mr. Jones. I should 
like to see statements and explanations of some of the 


laws he has discovered. L. G. Evans. 
— -O-——_ 


THE LONDON SITUATION. 


The result of the school board election in London was 
a surprise even to the victors. For the first time in fif- 
teen years the Progressives have a majority over all 
opposing parties. Dissensions have hampered this im- 


portant body since the outburst of 1893 against the non- 
sectarian religious instruction of the board schools. 


"The endeavor to force doctrinal matters upon the school 
and to subject teachers to a religious test has led to the 
utter rout of the leaders of the movement. Most signifi- 
cant is the defeat of Mr. Diggle, the former able chairman 
of the board, who has given eighteen years of devoted 
service to its affairs. Against his own judgment he lent 
his support to the clerical attack at the beginning, and 
then vainly strove to stem the fanatical tide. The ex- 
tremists fought him relentlessly throughout the recent 
campaign, and his moderate allies manifested their dis- 


gust at the situation by keeping away from the polls. 


Their inaction accounts for the large majority of the Pro- 
gressives, who number thirty-three in a total of fifty-five 
members. The result is not only a victory for non-sec- 
tarianism, but also for the advocates of a liberal policy. 
The economists made a fight scarcely less bitter than the 
cectarians and with like discomfiture. Two influences 
worked against them. The spirit of enlightened altruism. 
which has power in London, and the consciousness of 
naticnal danger from the superior intelligence of con- 
tinental artisans. The most impressive event of the cam- 
paign was a manifesto on behalf of the Progressives 
signed by eminent men and wom on, whose interest was 
solely in promoting the welfare of the children. The 
manifesto set forth the fact that England has much to 
make up in respect to education, as it was the last of civil- 
ized nations to start in the cause. It emphasized the 
need of airy, well-lighted school buildings, ample play- 
grounds, and a full and efficient teaching corps. These 
points were aimed at the economists, who charge extrava- 
gance for every effort put forth by the board to improve 
the school conditions.—New York Independent. 


- —-—Q-—-— - 
QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


Who has called “pumpkins” “colossal oranges of the 
corns fields’? —Brookville. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, in “My Hunt After the Cap- 
tain.” 
—-—Q-———- 


Where can be found the description of a man of a little 
scholarship as one who “treads carefully among the parts 
of speech’’? : B R.'O. 

In ““My Hunt After the Captain,’ by Holmes, he says 
a man “of slight scholarship is accustomed to tread care- 
fully among the parts of speech.” 


——Q-- 


(1) When and where did the practice of placing Bibles 
under the cornerstones of churches originate, and why? 

(2) Who is the author of “Cleanliness is next to god- 
liness’’? 

(8) Where is the quotation found, “You shan’t (or 
won't) know the difference between the summer and the 
winter only by the greenness of the leaves.”’ It is not in 
the Bible. D>. J. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ESSAYS ON THE CIVIL WAR AND RECONSTRUC.-. 
TIVE AND RELATED TOPICS. By William Arcthi- 
bald Dunning. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
376 pp. Price, $2.00. 

To the trained student of history, the examination of 
contemporary events must always possess a fascination 
which no period in the past can claim. The doings of 
preceding generations, even of our own ancestors, may be 
traced from the causal conceptions, through the perform. 
ance, into the resultant outcome. The why, the where- 
fore, and the whither of each act and expressed thought 
may be known, so far as it is ever likely to be known. 
Only by the examination and study of such a period of 
completed history can the would-be student of history 
pass from the position of the pupil into that of the 
scholar. But when the training has been secured, and 
the power of seeing and interpreting events has been es- 
tablished, no history of what has been done will ever ex- 
ert quite the same imperative demand upon his attention 
and his interest as that of what is being done. The votes 
of congress or parliament, the reports from Havana and 
Pekin, from Leiter’s wheat inspectors or the Klondike 
transportation agents, are historical facts whose origin 
we may trace and whose actuality may be verified. The 
result we cannot know. Some millions of people dreaded 
war with Spain. Was it likely? They talk of starvation 
at Dawson. Will these hungry miners solve for us the 
silver problem, and give us gold until we shall long for 
a sixteen-to-one ratio? 

Such is the fascination of the history which we read in 
each morning’s paper. A similar fascination exists in 
the essays which Professor Dunning of Columbia has 
written upon the philosophie and administrative aspects 
of our Civil War. The events of these last forty years 
are still fresh in many minds. The passions of carpet- 
baggers and the bloody shirt still moulder. But what 
does it all mean? Perhaps we can tell; we may surely 
guess; but can we feel certain? Professor Dunning has 
read and studied and thought much. It does not matter 
whether the historian of a century hence agrees with his 
conclusions; his service will have been quite as great 
if he suggests to those who read these essays the means 
and the ends to be pursued by those who wish to further 
the safety and the progress of our best national civiliza- 
tion. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY. By 
Chicago: A. C. McClurg 


SPAIN IN ‘THE 
Elizabeth Wormeley Latimer. 
& Co. 441 pp. Price, $2.50. 
This is the last volume of the Nineteenth Century Se- 

ries of Historical Narratives by our author. It is claimed 

that this book supplies what no other has recorded, viz.. 

a general view of what has occurred in Spain during the 

nineteenth century. The living present of the nation is 

what most interests the readers of to-day, and especially 
the last decade of the century, when the eyes of the civil 
ized world are fixed upon her, with her Cuban colony, 
which is struggling to gain her independence. The work 

is complete, giving us, among the numerous and fine il 

lustrations, the portraits of Maria Christina, queen re 

gent, and of the famous General Weyler, and noting thé 
assassination of Senor Canovas del Castillo in postscript 

It has a full index and is tastefully printed and bound. 

THE RED PATRIOT. A Story of the American Revolu 
tion. By William O. Stoddard. Illustrated by B. West 
Clinedist. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These were troublesome and exciting days in Irwin 
Hollow. Nearly all the inhabitants were Tories, but the 
Irwin family were Whigs. The father was an officer in 
Washington’s army in New York. Vine Irwin, the son 
who is the leading hero in this story, is at home with his 
mother. John Susquehannock is an old Indian warrio! 
who has embraced the patriots’ cause, lives in the neigh- 
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BASS’S PLANT LIFE - - - - ¢.25 


Stories of plants and flowers, inte: ded to supplement 
any first or second reading bo ks. Revised and en 
larged edition. 158 pages. Boards. Iilustrated. 


MILLER’S MY SATURDAY BIRD CLASS -_ .25 


Designed for use as a supplementary reader in lowe: 
grades, or asa text-book in elementary ornitho'ogy. 114 
pages. Boards. Illustrated. 


SPEAR’S LEAVES AND FLOWERS - 25 


Designed for supplementary reading in lower grades, 01 
as a text-book in elementary botany. 1o3pp. Lds. Illus 
WARREN’S FROM SEPTEMBER TO JUNE 
WITH NATURE - - - - $ .35 
Nature lessons suited to the school year, for use in con 


nection with other First Readers 
Illustrated. 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, Seaside and Wayside, No 1. .25 


Describes crabs, wasps, spiders, bees, and some uni 
valve mollusks, 


196 pages. Boards 


Illustrated 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER, Seaside and Wayside, No. 2. .35 


96 pages. Boards. 


Desc ribe S ants, flie e. 


earth-worms, beetles, barnacles, 
and star fish. 


184 pages. Voards, Illustrated. 


WRIGHT'S NATURE READER. Seaside and Wayside. No 3. .50 
Has chapters on plant-life, grasshoppers, butterflies, ard 
birds. Boards. Illustrated. 


WRIGHT’S NATURE READER. Seaside and Wayside, No. |. .60 


H.s chapters on geology, astronom', 
372 pages. Boards. Illustrated. 


30H pages. 


world-life, et 


Descriptive Circulars free on 


D. C., 


SPRINGTIME. 


CHANDLER’S SCHEDULE FOR PLANT STUDY 


2 cents each. Per 100 - . - - - $1.50 
Not an ordinary plant analy-is, but designed to compel 

the pupil to state all the essential points concerning the 
plant. 


CLARK’S PRACTICAL METHODS inMICROSCOPY 1.60 


Gives in detail descriptions of methods that wil lead the 
careful work r to successfu! results. 277 pages, Ills 


SPALDING’S BOTANY - - - - .g0 
Practical exercises in the study of plants by the labora 
tory plan. F r high ' 


ZI tages. 


SHALER’S FIRST BOOK IN GEOLOGY - 1.00 


, Lf , } > if ; 

A sé rviceahle introduction to geography as nowt ught, 
and admirably suited to younger classes in h gh schools 
Cloth, 272 pages. I[llus‘rated) An cdition in board 
binding is sold at 6x cents, 


GUIDES FOR SCIENCE TEACHING 


No. 2. Goodale’s’ A Few Common PI nts 


schools, academies, an1 colleges 


Ol pages 20 


No. 4. Aga siz’ Fist Lessons in Natural Historv. 

64 pages. Tilustrated - - - - - ——_ 25 
RICE’S SCIENCE TEACHING IN THE SCHOOLS .25 
With courses of instruction i cience for the lowe! 
grades and h'egh:ch: ols and 1 the Geiman gymnasia 

pages, Pape 


RICKS’ NATURAL HISTORY OBJECT LESSONS 1.50 
uy pli A a ition 
Pull Michenicd ‘ 


n plant~ and their products, on 
uses, and gives specimen lessons 


332 paces 
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Horace Mann and the Common School Revival 
in the United States. . 


CLAS Murray BuTLer, Ph.D.) 12mo_ §1 00, nez. 


_ \ Aside from the practical importance of the work and permanent influence of Horace Mann, 
his uncommon moral and menta) traits, the pathetic incidents of his private life, and the dramatic 
events of his public career, leading up to the tragic catastrophe at Antioch College, are fascinating 
in the extreme. Professor Hinsdale has succeeded admirably in giving in comprehensive, compact, 
and withal very readable form, all the essentials of the life and main work of the great educator,”’— 


he Outlines of Descriptive Psychology. 


By GeorGe T. Lapp, LL D, Professor of Philosophy in Yale Univer 
sity Illustrated 8vo. $1.00, met? 


Dr. Ladd’s new book 1s addressed to colleges and normal schools, and its purpose 18 coipre- 
hensive and general, providing rather for a foundation course than for special study. Descriptive 
sychology is not divorced from physiological and experimental psychology, but is treated in the 
ight of what is termed the New Psychology. : : 


A Literary History of India. 


By R. W. Frazer, LL.B., Lecturer at University College and the Im- 
perial Institute. (Library of Literary History, Vol. 1) With 
etched frontispiece. 8vo. 470 pages. $4.00. 


In this first volume of a noteworthy series on the world’s literature, Mr. Frazer traces the de- 
velopment of Letters in India from the Aryans and the Rig Veda to the contemporary writers in 
whom the old and new fuse. ; 


What is Good Music ? 


By W. J. HENpEeRSON. Suggestions to Persons Desiring to Cultivate 
a Taste in Musical Art. 1I2mo. §1.00, net. 


‘* It is to lovers of music who are ignorant of technical matter that Mr. Henderson has written 
his book, and they will be grateful to him for the clearness of the exposition, the fullness of thought 
and the authority born of knowledge and experience. Recently there have been several books 
treating on the same subject, but that of Mr. Henderson stands easily first.’— Boston Saturday 


«How to Listen to Music. 


EHBIEL Seventh Edition. 12n0. $1.25, net. 


By Henry E. 
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By B. A. Hinspare, Ph D., LL.D, Professor of Teaching in the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. (Great Fducators’ Series. Edited by Nicu- 








SCRIBNER’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


A History of the United States for Schools. 


By W. F. Gorpy, Principal of the North School, Hartford, Conn. 
With 250 illustrations. 12mo. $1.00, wet, 


Mr. Joel Chandler Harris, in an article on Impartial Histories, declares that Professor Gordy is 
one of ‘‘our two real historians,’’ and declares his historical work to be ‘as remarkable for its 
broad view and its lack of all bias as it is for its clear, vigorous diction.”” Public Opinion says of 
the present volume: ‘It is an especially good example of the modern text-book having besides the 
easily read topical text, a wealth of illustration calculated to excite the interest of the student;” 
and the Outlook calls it ‘*a well-planned, well illustrated text-book, full of valuable suggestions for 
the teaching of history, whose underlying thought is not to confuse the pupil’s mind with too many 
facts, but to bring out strongly a relatively few which are typical and significant.” 


The Application of Psychology to the Science 
of Education. 


By JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART. Translated and Edited, with Notes 
and an Introduction to the Study of Herbart, by Beatrice C. Mul- 
liner, B.A. With Five Plates. 12mo. 366 pages. §1.50, vez. 


These thirty-five letters were addressed to Herbart’s close friend, Friedrich Karl Griepenkerl. 
They were written in 1831, after the appearance of his great series of works on mental and moral 
science, and represent his most mature views on‘*the many-tided individual capacity for culture 


The Later Renaissance. 


By Davip Hannay. (Periods of European Literature.) Crown 8vo. 
381 pages $1.50 wet 

This is the second volume to be published in a series of twelve designed to cover all the great 
* periods” into which European literature naturally divides itself, from the Dark Ages to \he Later 
Nineteenth Century Mr. Hannay’s * period" deals with the Learned Poets. the Drama, Prose Ro- 
mance, Historians and Mystics of the Golden Age of Letters in Spain; with the Elizabethan Poetry 
and Prose, and the Dramatists among whom Shakespeare towers; with the Poetry and Prose of 
France; and with Italian Literature as represented by Tasso, Guarini, and Bruno, 


Music: How It Came to be What It Is. 


By HANNAH SMITH. Illustrated. I2mo0. $1.25 wet. (in Press.) 


Miss Smith is a teacher of music and a lecturer on musical topics, and this volume is the fruit 
of her professional experience, embodying amass of facts constantly asked for by her pupils. It 
gives cleariy and compactly the story of the origin of the various forms of music as we know them 
to-day, with an account of the development of the principal musical instruments, supplemented 
admirably by many illustrations. 
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borhood, and plays an important part in the scenes here 
related. News has reached the village that Washington 
has been defeated by General Howe. A messenger from 
Washington’s camp en route to congress to convey the 
intelligence comes rushing into the village upon a 
broken-down horse, and himself entirely exhausted, and 
calls upon the excited crowd for a fresh horse. Vine 
Irwin cries out, “I'll take the despatches to congress. I’m 
here on Black Turk, and my father is in Washington’s 
army.” From thts hour he became an important factor 
in the service of his country. The young patriot now 
starts on his perilous ride, and the thrilling story of his 
trials and encounters with red-coats, Hessians, and Tories 
during his four trips across the country is told with effect 
by the skillful author. While the story is full of exciting 
incidents, it also reveals, in clear light, the true history 
of this portion of the patriotic struggle, including the 
brilliant battle of Trenton and the surrender of General 
Cornwallis. 


THE AMERICAN COLLEGE IN AMERICAN LIFE 
By Charles Franklin Thwing, D. D., LL.D., President 
of Western Reserve University. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 313 pp. Price, $1.50. 

The college is the fountain head of all intellectual cul- 
ture and the source of all other educational institutions, 
as the sun is the source of all light, and as the ocean is 
the source of all the springs, rivers, and rivulets on the 
globe. Our fathers first established the college, and after- 
wards the public and private schools. And with the 
growth of American life has grown the American college. 
[It has enlarged its constituency, gained in material worth 
and significance, and, as years have passed, it has related 
itself more vitally and more generally to the life of the 
nation. As an illustration of the wonderful growth of the 
\merican college and progress in higher attainments, it 
niay be stated that there are to-day 100 collegiate institu- 
tions in America which maintain a higher standard of 
scholarship than Harvard, Yale, or Princeton did fifty 
years ago. The primary aim of the author in writing this 
hook was to bring the American college into still closer 
elationship with American life, and to bring American 
ife into more vital touch with the American college. 

Only a few of the vital questions could be considered 
na single volume. Other questions quite as important 
Vill be diseussed in future volumes. The book is printed 
n large type, on good paper, and bound in tasteful and 

irable form. 


HE BOOK OF JUDGES. A New English Translation. 
By Rev. G. F. Moore. New York: Dodd, Mead, & Co. 
49 pp. Price, $1.25. 

‘he appearance of the “Polychrome” Bible suggests 
any serious reflections to the thoughtful reader of Scrip- 
ire “Printed in colors exhibiting the composite 
tructure of the book, with explanatory notes and picto- 
al illustrations, prepared by eminent Biblical scholars,” 
nd edited by a most versatile and most learned authority 
n the languages of the Hebrew world, with the assistance 


of a most talented student of the English language, as- 
suredly this new edition of Holy Writ would seem to 
aiford every possible assistance to those who wish to 
fathom the mysteries of its hidden meanings. In these 
modern days we must needs all be students, delving for 
the truth wherever it may lie concealed. We cannot all 
become versed in the intricacies of Hebrew dialects, even 
under the inspiration of Chautauqua’s placid wavelets 
aud murmuring treetops. But we must know the truth, 
and nowhere may we hope to attain it, if not‘in this most 
wonderfully conceived edition of the books of Scripture 
There is no royal road to learning, but here we have a 
broad and level highway, along which rich and poor may 
stroll in companies together or singly, with all the treas- 
ures of the latest research, and the most polished learning 
are opened before them. 


THE STUDY AND PRACTICE’ OF FRENCH IN 
SCHOOL. For Advanced Classes. Part Third. Ir 
regular Verbs and Idioms, Construction, Syntax. By 
Louise C. Boname, Teacher of French Language and 
Literature. Philadelphia: Louise C. Boname, No. 258 
South Sixteenth street. Price, $1.00. 

This volume is the last of a series of three books, 
adapted tothe primary, intermediate, and advanced 
classes. It aims to meet the requirements for entrance 
examination at college. The plan in all these books is to 
use French in the classroom. Verbs are simplified by 
grouping- them according to their terminations and ir 
reeularities, and numerous exercises are given to enable 
ihe student to apply his knowledge. 

Extracts of select French prose are given as a basis of 
these exercises, which will enable the student to write 
French composition. The rules of syntax should be 
studied in connection with historical extract, as advised 
by the author. The series is designed and well adapted 
to enable the student to acquire a reading and speaking 
knowledge of the language 


DOROTHY DRAYCOTT’S TO-MORROWS. By Virginia 
F. Townsend. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 383 pp 
Price, $1.50. 

We know much more of the to-days than we can know 
of the to-morrows, but our distinguished author has made 
“Dorothy Draycott’s To-morrows,”’ whether regarded as 
a sequel to “Dorothy Draycott’s To-days,”’ or a complete 
work in itself, a book of absorbing interest. Miss Town 
send is always interesting, and hence she has many ad- 
mirers. Her subjects are well chosen, her characters are 
natural and full of interest, and the incidents and situa- 
tions introduced give reality to the story. 


THE KENTUCKIANS. A Novel. By John Fox, Jr 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 228 pp. Price, $1.25 
Boone Stallard and Ramin Marshall are the heroes of 

this storv: the first representing that type of Kentuckians 

known as ‘‘mountaineers,’”’ and the second that type 
named “blue-grass,”’ In the first chapters the reader is 


called to witness the fierce discussion between these two 
men in the legislature. Their political rivalry is excit- 
ing and full of interest, but this conflict is only an intro- 
duction to the still more exciting sentimental complica- 
tions that are speedily to follow. Anne Bruce, the heroine 
of the story, is a witness to the discussion. For years 
Marshall has been Anne’s lover, but now she is profoundly 
impressed with his rival’s manly presence, honesty, and 
courage, and, becoming acquainted with Stallard, her in 
terest in him is much increased. This plot is carried 
through by the skillful author in strong and thrilling epi- 
codes, presenting significant phases of Kentucky life. 

The book is beautifully illustrated and_ tastefully 
printed and bound. 


THE WAR OF GREEK INDEPENDENCE, 1821 TO 
1833. By W. Alison Phillips, Senior Scholar of St. 
John’s College, Oxford. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 428 pp. Price, $1.50. 

This book eontains a chapter of modern history which 
recent events have invested with new interest. It does 
net claim to be the result of original research, nor is it 
offered to compete with more elaborate works which have 
already been published on the same subject. In this 
form, it is easily accessible to the general reader, and is 
especially valuable for those who have no time or oppor- 
tunity for an extended study of the Greek question. It 
will enable him to form a clear judgment upon the mat- 
ters at issue. A large and accurate map is bound with 
the book, and a full index is appended. 


PHYSICAL CONFERENCE OF NEW ENGLAND 


The Physical Conference of New England Workers 1s 
holding monthly meetings at the Boston School Gymna 
sium at 5 o’clock on the first Friday of each month. The 
last conference on Friday, March 4, was in charge of Miss 
Amy Morris Homans, chairman, and Miss Lillian M 
Towne of the Boston normal school is secretary. 

This vear the conference is discussing methods in pri 
mary and grammar school gymnastics Very thorough 
and practical discussions are taking place Among 
others who spoke at the March meeting on “Gymnastics 
in Primarv Classes” were Louis Collin of the B. N.S. G.; 
Harlvig Nissen, acting director of physical training in 
Boston: Miss Hopkins of the Drexel Institute of Phila 
delphia; Miss L. B. Barnes of the Bridgewater normal; 
Miss H. H. Rogers of Lynn Miss Plummer of Boston 
normal school; and Miss Robinson of the Harris school 
Boston. 

Those who look upon Swedish gymnastics as an un 
alterable law of Ting would be surprised at the free 
dom and development in the system, as shown by these 
discussions 

The chief thought was that the children must be studied 
and the gymnastics fitted to them, and that the play ele 
ment must form an important part 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 


disordered stomach. 


D. W. W. Gardner, 
‘‘T value it as an excellent 


Springfield, 
Mass., Says: 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 
diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 


Kumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


HDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
March 81 to April 1-2: Southeastern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Madison, Ia. 
March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 
March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, II. 
March 28 to April 1: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 





March 30-31: Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 

March 30-31: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 

April 4-8: Nevada State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Winnemucca, Nev. 

April 12-14: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 


April 13-15; Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 
April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 
June 29-30 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. 
July 7-13: National Educational 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 
WATERVILLE. 
Rogers of Colby 


Central 


Associa- 


William A. 
a scientist 


Professor 
University, 


ot national reputation, died March 1, aged 
forty-nine years. 
Last week was most decidedly a Maine 


week in Boston. On the third the Kent’s 
Hill Club met at the Bellevue, and on the 
fourth the Bueksport Academy Club met 
at the United Statés hotel, and at both A. 
Fitzroy Chase, former principal at Bucks- 
port and present principal at Kent’s 
Hill, was the guest of honor. At the 
Kent's Hill club there were 111 present, 
and at the other nearly as many. On each 
occasion there was great enthusiasm for 


the alma mater, and in each case the at- 
tendance was much larger than ever be 
fore 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
HANOVER. The catalogue of Dart- 
mouth College for 1897-98 is a pamphlet of 
170 pages. It contains an historical sketch 
and a copy of the original charter of the 
college, with full information in regard to 
the courses of study and the names of the 
officers, faculty, and students, and a m; ip 
of Hanover, with the names and location 
of all the streets and residents. The co'- 
lege proper has enrolled 511 students, of 
whom 72 are seniors, 115 juniors, 141 
sophomores, and 180 freshmen, and they 
have come from 25 states, and Massachu- 
setts furnishes 10 more students than any 
other state. The Medical Colle ge had 115 

students, and the Thayer school 12 


VERMONT. 
BENNINGTON. An extensive addition 
and a new building have greatly increased 


pa én CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
RS INSLOW’ 8 SOOTHING SYRt 
§ P should alwez 
— d for children te ething, Itsoothes the c shila, 
row esq hing gums, allays all pain, cures wind COlic 
the best rem edly for diarrh@a. 2% cts.abottie’ 


the school facilities during the year. A 
flourishing alumni association, a public 
school art league, and an enthusiastic .cir- 
cle among the teachers for child study 
show the interest of the place in education. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The English high school 
class of 1870-73 held its twenty-fifth an- 
nual reunion and dinner at Young’s hotel 
February 23, about forty members being 
present. The class had as guests Head 
Master Robert E. Babson and Master 
Charles B. Travis of the English high 
school, and Head Master Charles J. Lin- 
coln of the Dorchester high. Frederick L. 
Wheeler, Jr., presided, and read letters 
from many members who were unable to 
attend.——An effort is being made by 
many associations of Boston schools to se- 
cure a larger representation of graduates 
from the city schools on future school com- 
mittee boards. At the sixth annual re- 
union and dinner of the Lawrence School 
Association, held recently, Charles T. 
Dukelow, president, advocated  agi- 
tation of the matter. Bishop Law- 
rence, Colonel Henry <A. Thomas, 
and Dr. W. J. Gallivan, a present member 
of the school board, spoke upon the sub- 
ject; and Dr. Gallivan and Hon. John 
B. Martin were appointed as commit- 
tee to confer with other school associa- 
tions on the question.——President Crafts 
of the Institute of Technology, in his re- 
port, calls attention to the additional en- 
trance requirement for 1898 and after of 
an elective subject from among the follow- 
ing: Elementary Latin, physics, chemis- 
try, mechanical drawing and shopwork, 
additional French or German, English or 
history. For some years past the institute 
has been endeavoring towards closer re- 
lations with the secondary schools, 
prompted by community of aim and inter- 
est. During the past year a conference 
has been held between a committee of the 
faculty and the representative secondary 
school teachers, which, it is trusted, will 
lead to greater co-operation. The treas- 
urer’s report shows that about $60,000 
have been received in bequests during the 
past year, while from the estate of the late 
Henry L. Pierce the institute will shortly 
receive some $50,000, besides being one of 
five residuary legatees. The annual 
dinner of the University of Maine Alumni 
Association of Boston and vicinity was 
held at the Parker house on the evening of 





February 24. President L. C. Southard 
presided. The speakers were President 
Harris of the university, Hon. W. R. Pet- 


tengall of Machias, Lieutenant M. L. Her- 
sey, e A., Messrs. W. R. Howard of Bel- 
fast, S. W. Bates of Portland, Professor C. 
H. Mornasa of Amherst —— and Pro- 
fessor W. H. Jordan of Geneva, N. Y.- 

The seventeenth annual reunion of the 
Boston Colby Alumni Association was held 
at the Parker house on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 25, some fifty members being pres- 


ent. John C. Ryder presided. The spe- 
cial guests were Dr. N. Butler, the presi- 
dent of the college, Hon. L. C. Cornish of 


A. W. Jackson of Con- 
Millett of Boston, and Rev. J. 
Harvard. The occasion was 


Augusta, Me., Dr. 
cord, J. H. 
L. Seward of 


enjoyed by all present. At the recent 
meeting of the Massachusetts Schoolmas- 
ters’ Club, held at the Brunswick, 106 
membersewere present. The president, 
George I. Aldrich, presided. Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples, was the guest of the club. The 


subject of an interesting discussion which 
followed the dinner was “Co-ordination 
of Educational Forces.” Six courses of 
free lectures, to be given simultaneously 
in six city schoolhouses under the auspices 
of the Twentieth Century Club, co-operat- 


ing with the school board, have already 
begun. The lectures are intended pri- 
marily for the adult population, and are 
7 OAzZE’S TOURS 
54th YEAR 
HIGH-CLASS TOURS 40 
Ri4 ro 
Italy, Switzerland, Austria, Germany. 
Rhine, Holland, F rance, England, and Seot 
land. Une ler personal escort \LL EXPEN 
SES included, 
j $285 to $775, according to Tour. 
SPECIAL TOUR to Norway and Russia 
in June. Descriptive Programmes on ap- 
plication 


Re ference, by permission, Mr. A, F 
Editor Journal of Edueation. 
Independent Travel 
desired tour in Europ) 
Steamship Tickets for any line 
seCured both ways. Reliable’ 
mates 


W. H EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd, 


201 Washington St., 


>. Winship, 
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information and esti 
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Save THE BABY! 


A mother will risk her 
own life many times 
RS over, to save her babe 
(es from the horrors of hy- 

oa drophobia. There are 
e4 “4 graver perils from which 
a mother should protect 
her child. A mad dog is 
Ya rarity, but thousands 
of children die daily be- 
cause of the seeds of 
disease implanted in 
their little bodies be- 
birth. ’ 
A woman may iIn- 
sure the health of 
her babe if she 
sees to it that she 
is thoroughly 

strong and 

healthy in a wo- 
manly way dur- 
ing the period of 
gestation Dr. 
Prescription cures all 















Favorite 
weakness and disease of the delicate and 
important organs that susti uin the burden of 


Pierce’s 


maternity. It makes them strong, healthy, 
vigorous and elastic. It banishes the 
squeamish spells of the expectant period 
and makes baby's i: itroduction to the world 
easy and nearly painless. It rids maternity 
of peril. It insures the newcomer’s health 
and an ample supply of nourishment, It 
transforms sickly, nervous, fretful, despond- 
ent, childless women into healthy, happy, 
helpful, amiable wives and mothers. Over 
90,000 women have testified to the bencfits 
derived from this marvelous medicine, It 
does away with the necessity for the em- 
barrassing examinations and local treat- 
ment upon which most physicians insist. 
It substitutes certainty for the doubtful 
treatment of obscure physicians, who sel- 
dom correctly diagnose these troubles. All 
medicine dealers sell it, and Dr. Pierce will 
cheerfully give free advice to ailing women 
who write him. 

Scores of women who have been perma- 
nently cured of obstinate and dangerous 
diseases by this great medicine, have 
permitted their names, addresses, expe- 
riences and photographs to be printed in 
Dr. Pierce’s Common Sense Medical Ad- 
viser. This book is free and contains 1008 
pages, telling the home-treatment for most 
diseases, Send 21 one-cent stamps, to cover 


mailing only, for paper-covered copy. 
Cloth binding 31 stamps. Address ™r, 
R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


to be given by speakers of established 
reputation and experts in special fields. 

SOMERVILLE. The teachers had a 
brilliant “social function’ at their annual 
banquet; more than 100 teachers and their 
friends were present. This city has a 
strong corps of teachers, and the utmost 
harmony prevails. The city was greatly 
surprised on March 7 to learn of the death, 
by Bright’s disease, of John S. Hayes, li- 
brarian, of whose illness the public had no 
knowledge. Mr. Hayes was for fifteen 
years principal of the Forster grammar 
school, from which position he was pro- 
moted to the librarian’s place, in which he 
was eminently useful. Mr. Hayes had pre- 
viously been a principal in Newton and 
the New England manager of D. Appleton 
& Co.. and was in consequence widely 
known among teachers. 

WORCESTER. The local board of 
health has asked that a school doctor 
should be appointed to examine the pupils 
and guard against contagious diseases and 
other kindred evils. Superintendent Car- 
roll reports that provision should be at 
once made for the increase of pupils for 
the high schools, as there will be no room 
for them in the buildings already ocecu- 
pied. There was an increase of 130 this 
year over last year. 

CAMBRIDGE. The Harvard alumni, 
to whom the question was submitted by 
the college authorities, have voted. 1,749 
to 1,359, to extend overseer voting privi- 
lege to graduates of professional schools. 


School Furniture 
WANTED. 


hereby 


Notice is given that the High 
CITY OF HOL- 
will hold a sess‘on, begin 
March 18, 
SCHOOL, 


School Committee of the 
YOKE, Mass, 
ning at seven o'clock p. mM, on 
1898, at the WEST STREI 


at which time they will examine samples or 


pro 
sitions on the furnish ings of the new High 
School Building; said furnishin: gs toconsist 
of Desks, with locks aud with and without 
rubber-tipped chairs, Tables like those used 
in the new Normal Schools of Massachusetts 
Teachers’ Desks, Drawing Tables. S; tools. 
etc., according to specifications which n lay 
be seen in the office of the Su. eri ntendent of 
Schools on and after March 1- The Com- 
mittee reserves the right to re ject any and 
all propositions. ; 


representations, and receive sealed 


P. W. SEARCH, Sec’y. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


CRANSTON. Miss Josephine T. Field 
has resigned her position in the Eden Park 
school, to accept a position in the Faulkner 
school, Malden, Mass. 

PROVIDENCE. An athletic conference, 
at which Harvard, Princeton, Pennsy]- 
vania, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, and 
Brown were represented, was held at 
Brown University February 18. Seven 
long hours were spent in discussion, but 
no resolutions were adopted, and no mor- 
tal outside the gathering knows what was 
said or what will be done. 


CONNECTICUT. 

NEW HAVEN. Professor H. A. Beers 
of the English department of Yale Uni- 
versity has published a letter replying to 
the severe criticism on his department by 
ex-Governor Chamberlin at the Yale 
alumni meeting at Worcester. The pro- 
fessor repeats his opinion that English 
should be elective, and not a required 
study, at the university, but denies Goy- 
ernor Chamberlin’s assertion that Eng 
lish is not taught there as an “ordinary 
study,” and resents his statement that 
there is but one good teacher of English 
at Yale. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 


The mid-winter meeting of the New 
York State Art Teachers’ Association will 
be held in Brooklyn, N. Y., March 25 and 
£6 at the rooms of the Art Association, 
Montague street. The Brooklyn Institute 
of Arts and Sciences will have an exhibi 
tion of works of art suitable for public 
school decoration hung in the rooms at 
that time. The Art Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, taking advantage of the opportunity) 
afforded by the exhibition, will make the 
trend of its meeting along the line of 
“works of art in the public schools and 
class-rooms.”’ For further information, 
address Arthur H. Flint, Polytechnic In 
stitute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ALBANY. A bill has been introduced 
into the legislature for a revision of th: 
school laws, both public and private. The 
classification embraces the subject of edu 
cation administered by the department of 
publie instruction and the university, ex 
clusive of professional schools. The com 
mon schools are left practically as at pres 
ent. Some changes are asked for in re 
lation to examination of teachers. Gradu 
ates of pedagogies from colleges and un! 
versities are recognized the same as no! 
mal graduates. The twelve norma 
<chools are to be consolidated with a local 
board of trustees. Free text-books are ap 
proved, subject to local option. ‘The 
period of compulsory attendance at schoo! 
is lengthened. ‘The superintendent 01 
schools may create truant districts. All 
state libraries are to be under the supe! 
vision of the regents. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Rey. A. D. Mayo, LL.D., who for the past 
eighteen years has been engaged in a 
ministry of education in the Southern 
states, proposes to leave Washington 
about the first of March, 1898, on a visit 


of three months to the normal schools and 
colleges that support a chair of pedagogic: 
in the Southern and Southwestern states 


MARYLAND. 
ALTIMORE. School Commissione! 


foley has submitted to the school board 
a proposition to establish a separat: 


school for Chinese pupils. The com 
memoration day exercises of the Johns 
Hopkins University were held on th: 


morning of February 22, being the twenty- 
second anniversary of the institution 
The occasion was improved by Presiden! 
Gilman, by calling attention to the needs 
f the university in consequence of the loss 
of an income annually of $150,000. Two 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J 


Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transactions, and financially able to 


carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 
West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists 


Toledo, O. Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 
Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
all druggists. 

Hall’s Family best 


Pills are the 


March 10, 1898. 
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hundred and fifty thousand dollars have been 
given by private contributions, but they need 
more, and will apply to the state legislature 
for aid. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The mid-minter meet- 
ing of the Northeastern Ohio Teachers’ 
Association met here on February 26. 
Superintendents Beechy of Norwalk and 
Truedley of Youngstown delivered ad- 
dresses. Miss Julia Cochrane of Akron 
read a paper-on ‘‘Reading,’’ and Miss Lot- 
tie Hisch of Cleveland conducted a class 
exercise in elementary physics. Professor 
N. Coe Stewart enlivened the occasion 
with suitable musical exercises. Superin- 
tendent R. H. Kinnison of Wellington was 
elected president for, the ensuing year. 
Professor R. H. Kirk of Cleveland, secre- 
tary, and Superintendent H. H. Cully, 
treasurer. The next meeting will be held 
in Elyria in May. 

The friends of Dr. and Mrs. E. E. White 
of Columbus sympathize with them most 
fully in the death of their second son, Ed- 
ward S., at the age of thirty-seven years. 

White was auditor of the American 
Book Company, and was every way a man 
of eminent ability, the pride of his parents. 


ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO. The board of education 
asked for an appropriation for school pur- 
poses of $7,364,000, but the city council cut 
it down to $6,140,553, a reduction of 
$1,222,467. This cut was made to keep 
within the legal limits’. This, it is said, 
will give the grade teachers the increase 
of salary they ask if the board vote this 
increase. The cut-down was on the 
amount to spend for building purposes. 

‘The Union League Club held patriotic 
exercises in fifty public schools of the city 
on Washington’s birthday. Principal 
W. J. Black of the Sherwood school was 
robbed of every article of clothing one 
night recently by a thief, who left only 
his night robe in which ta appear out in 
search of friendly aid.- The Central Illi- 
nois Association will be held in Jackson- 
ville March 25-6.- At the meeting of 
physieal training teachers and those inter- 
ested in physical education, held at Hull 
house recently, a permanent organization 
was formed, the object of which is the ad- 
vancement of physical education in its 
broadest sense. The following officers 
were elected: President, T. O. Peterson; 
secretary, Miss Blanche E. Treat;  treas- 
urer, Miss M. R. Wentworth.——There was 
an entertainment at the Robert Morris 
school recently, at which 2,000 persons 
were in attendance. It was given to raise 
money for the picture library, and $609 
was secured.—The new Lake View high 
school will have twenty-two rooms, and 
accommodations for 950 students. 


IOWA. 

Sioux City honored herself when she re- 
elected Professor H. E. Kratz superintend- 
ent of schools for two years from next 
July at a salary of $2,500. He is one of 
the most thoroughly equipped superin- 
tendents in the country. 


MISSOURI. 

KANSAS CITY. J. M. Greenwood, 
superintendent, and the principals of the 
publie schools of this city have started a 
movement for compulsory education in 
the state. 


‘‘Brown’'s BroncntaL Trocues” are un- 
equaled for clearing the voice.* Public speak- 
ers and singers the world over use them 


To Teachers *“ DRAUGHON’S PRACTICAL Boox- 
KEEPING ILLUSTRATED.” for 

and others, : HOME stupy and for usein literary 

® schools and business colleges. 
Successfully used in general class work by teachers 
who HAVE NoT I had the advantage of a business 


education. Will not require much ot the teacher's 
time, Nothing likeit issued. Price in reach ofall, 


OVER qaLerine Orders 













LEOGER. 
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FROM 


COLLEGES 30 Days. 


ecial rates to Schools and Teachers. Sample 
pies sent for examination. Write for prices and 
rculars showing some of its Special Advantages, 

istrations, etc. (Mention this paper). Address 


DRAUGHON’S Practical Business College. 


Nashville, Tenn., or Texarkana, Texas. 
“PROF, DravuGHon—I learned bookkeeping at 
ne from your book, while holding a position as 
ig ght tele -graph operator.” C.E,. LEFFINGWELL, 
Bookkeeper for Gerber & Ficks 
Wholesale Grocers, S. Chicago, Ill. 


~ 





Total Cost 


WITH 3 ete 


of "Text=- Books 
“HOLDEN SYSTEM For PRESERVING BOOKS” 


is very much less 


THAN THE COST OF TEXT-BOOKS 


without this System! 





A fact now fully demonstrated tin all Free Text-Book States. 





Write us for samples, 
FREE. 


P. oO Box 643 Ss. 


WE PRONOTE 
Economy, Cleanliness, Hygiene, and Uniformity 





IN THE scnHooLRoonm. 


HOLDEN PAT. BOCK COVER co., Sprinafield, Mass. 








ART FOR THE PEOPLE. 

There are few things that go 
farther toward making the home at- 
tractive and pleasant to live in than 
good pictures. They brighten the 
walls, often tell an interesting story, 
and always, in their selection, show 
something of the taste of the people 
who own them. ; 


To put the work of really famous 
artists within the easy reach of a 
great number is a_ praiseworthy 
undertaking, and this is just what 
the Prcetor & Gamble Company, the 
makers of Ivory soap, are doing. 
Not content with the commonplace 
and cheap pictures that serve so 
many in the exploitation of their 
goods, this company has spared 
neither expense nor time to secure 
the best. It does not need the eye of 
an expert to appreciate the excep- 
tional beauty of the copies of paint- 
ings and drawings that they are 
using to keep their friends informed 
of their product. He who runs may 
read in these pictures the evidences 
of taste and knowledge in the selec- 
tion of the artists, and appreciate the 
large sums that must have been ex- 
pended for the original pictures they 
so successfully reproduce in colors 
Such pictures as “Waiting for the 
Stage,’’ by Percy Moran, “A Summer 
Girl’ and “At Home,” by Alice Bar- 
ber Stephens, “A Pink Rose,” by 
Leon Moran, “Ready for Battle,” by 
Francis Day, and “Autumn Leaves,” 
by W. Granville Smith, are the kind 
we are accustomed to see in the art 
galleries or occasionally in the pages 
of the leading magazines. They are 
not the sort usually employed for ad- 
vertising purposes. It may fairly be 
said that the Proctor & Gamble Com- 
pany are serving a double purpose. 
They are not only calling attention 
to Ivory soap, one of the best and 
most favorably known articles of 
domestic consumption, but they are 
at the same time affording pleasure 
and better acquainting the public 
with first-class contemporary art. 
In the printing of these beautiful 
pictures they have spared no expense 
to make them as near the originals 
as possible, and the rare delicacy and 
harmony of the tints of the repro- 
ductions have only been obtained 
after thorough and exhaustive ex- 
periments. To better insure com- 
pletely satisfactory results, they sent 
an expert to Europe, to study and 
report on the color processes of the 
famous European printing establish- 
ments, and they have also made 
many tests in a fully equipped plant, 
with a view to perfecting the prep- 
aration of the plates and presses for 
this particular work. 

When it is known that some of the 
editions of single prints include as 
large anumber as 4,000,000 copies, 
some idea of the mechanical re- 
sources and the cost involved is ap 
parent. It is only in line with the 
governing principles of all the busi- 
ness of this famous house to put the 
best obtainable material and work 
into anything they place before the 
public. <A true idea of the real value 
of one of these color pictures may be 
readily obtained by putting one of 
them in a simple frame, under glass. 
It is then very difficult for even a 
connoisseur to distinguish them from 
paintings in oil or water color with 
which they may be compared, 





knowledge. 


inevitable. Vh 


Boston Hera'd: 


cient for the needs of nine readers in ten.’ . 


BECAUSE cf the marvelous and unexcelled 
scope and rick o!.ts vocabulary 

BECAUS® it contains thousands of new words 
demanded by the art ciences, and philosophy. 
BECAUSE ¢t capitalizes only the words that are 
always so to be written 

BECAUSE the etymologies are traced back ina 
direct line, avoiding all guesses or incursio1 inte 
cognat languages 


Richard M. Jones, LUD , Head Mastcr 
Wiliam Penn Charter School, Founded 1689, 
Philadelphia, Pa.: ‘' | am convinced that there 


is no academic dictionary publishedin this country 
that approaches it. The Students’ Standard Dic 
tionary first a d the rest nowhere. It should 
be on the desk of every o che — bey and 
girlin the Englisl aki ” 


incorpo oaell in this dictionary. 


Large 8vo, Heavy Cloth, Leather Back, 
Price $2.00 ; postage, 32 cents extra. 
Dennison Thumb Index to order, soc. extra. 








Of Unapproached Value for the Home, Class-room, Office, or Study 


New from cover to cover with numerous exclusive features, besides being the most 
ample, comprehensive, accurate, and authoritative academic dictionary in existence. It 
is the work throughout of specialists, the aim having been to produce a modern and 
convenient handbook of dictionary information covering all departments of human 
Its vocabulary and appendix features have never been approached by any 
other similar work, while the type, paper, and binding are all of the highest quality. 


SUPERIORITY PROVED BY COMPARISON 


* Comparisons may be odious, but when a work of reference is concerned they are 
The Standard, London, England. 

l‘ocab. Terms Synonyms Jilustrations Antonyms Prepositions Pages 
Students’ Standard - - 62,284 5,593 
Webster’s Academic - - 36,059 3,65 
Worcester’s New Academic 35,773 1,000 
‘ The Students’ edition of the Standard, just issued, is to be preferred to all other 
dictionaries meant for office or desk use, and for scholar 


REASONS WHY IT IS THE MOST PERFECT OF ACADEMIC DICTIONARIES 


VALUABLE APPENDIX 2%: Angensis emivace:, Proper Names in, Higa, Fiction, Mpwory, 

seograp + ,etc.; Foreign Words and Phrasesin English Literature; Faulty 
Diction, Disputed Pr seuiaathanart hemical Elements, i 
torica lata, Arbitrary Signs and Symbols; Common and Metric Systems, etc. 


The meanings of all words used in the sixty volume 
of English Classics which were selected by the Com 


EXCLUSIVE ENGLISH CLASSICS FEATURE 


mission of Colleges for Study preparatory to a dmission 


SEND FOR IMPORTANT AND INTERESTING PROSPECTUS 





ONLY $2.00 


A WEW TREASURE 
FOR THINKING PEOPLE 


Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘ This is 
atreasure. No one can conceive the weal.h of in- 
formation, the convenience for reference, the 
elimination of non-essentials which make this 
book worth much more than the price to any 
student, teacher, or writer, ’ 


THE 
STUDENTS’ 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Compiled by a large corps of experi- 
enced lexicographers under direction 
(1 JAMES C. FERNALD, Editor; 
FRANCIS A. MARCH, LL. D., , Consult - 
ing Editor $ 


‘* 1t will prove to be the bee st sdent’ 5 dic tionary 
of the I nglish language i in existence,’*— Hi i/iam 
Hayes Ward, D.D., Editor of the New f 
Independent, 





1,225 over 2,000 over 1,000 O15 
800 None None 704 
266 None None 688 


in high schools and acade las. It is quite suffi 


BECAU>sE the definitions are prepare d by 
specialists and are FULL, EXACT, and CLEAR, 
BECAUSE t contains the exclusive feature of 
thousands of synonyms and antonyms. 
BECAUSE the illustrations are copious, tasteful, 
and of a highly definitive character 

BECAUSE all pronunciations and pellings 
were under supervision of the Standard Dictionary 
Committee of 50 leading educators. 


Proper Names in Biography, Fictic Histe 


Titles and Degrees; Weights and Measures, His- 


President D. H. Cochran, Polytechnic In- 


stitute, Brooklyn, N, ¥.: ‘‘ I have carefully ex- 
amined the Students’ Standard Dictionary with 
view to ts use as a teacher's table reference. In 


my opinionitis the most reliable, comprehensive, 
and convenient dictionary for the teacher’s desk 
yet offered to u 


tothe leading colleges and universities have heen 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
30 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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A \ Pepeten Trip to Europe. 

A party is forming to visit Italy, Switzerland, the 
Khine, Holland, and Engl and Prot. Morris of 
Boston Univ. and Prof. Bacon of Yale have already 
joined. Alsoa bicycle were © entral E urope. Mod 
erate prices. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph.D., 76 W. D., 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom 
modations ; or reasonable; seventeenth season 
Address Prof. H. B. RicHARrpson, Amherst College, 


Amherst, ol 
| Teachers Co-operative Asso- 


Teachers Wanted! Seer ee ini kediee 
rinm Building, C hicago, Ill. 4. 000 positions filled. 


00D LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always ennaltes 
for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
8 Somerset Street, Bost~ 





WANT country teachers and 

town teachers of good record. 

Good positions. A guaranty. 
Particulars for 2¢. stamp. 


PRESIDENT AFTON COLLEGE, 
Tuscola, Illinois. 


Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School. 


Part I—TEN CHARTS. A conspectus of a year’s work 
Part LI—Nores, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to me thod 


Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


R. BARTSCH 6904 Stewart Av., Chicago, Ill, 
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THE CITY COLLEGE CLUB. 


New York, February 20, 1898.—The 
regular February meeting was devoted to 
a paper, “Some Educational Experiences 
in the West,” presented by Tutor Naum- 
burg. It proved to be a very entertaining 
paper, recording the incidents of a trip to 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wheeling, Cleve- 
land, Chicago, Denver, Kansas City, and 
Salt Lake. 

Its fresh information of the educational 
affairs of the West, and its comparisons of 
what these cities are doing in all grades, 
from the kindergarten to the university, 
were heard with the closest attention. 

The discussion excited thereby was 
lively. Inspector Shack directed it in his 
tactful, inimitable way, preparing the 
ground by suggesting topics for each of the 
speakers, and commenting on the points 
advanced by each. 

Dr. Briggs took the ground that the 
speaker was justified in saying that the 
college stage was endangered between the 
growing demands of the high school and 
the university. He too condemned the 
waste of time in colleges in studying dead 
languages. He would devote more time to 
mathematics—the science of relations as 
the best training in original thought. 

The high school and college must 
shorten their time, else the aggressive 
years, which should be spent in life’s 
duties, would be lost in mere preparation. 
Twenty-three is the right age to begin. 
Principal Hess dissented, stating that lan- 
guage study was a _ necessity—since it 
largely dealt with relations—relations of 
thought to the words, and of the words to 
one another in sentences. 

Editor Abarbanell held that Spanish was 
the language to teach, since only thereby 
could our country become the commercial 
leader in the New World. He quoted Govy- 
ernor Pingree of Michigan in support of 
his claim for the maintenance of the col- 
lege and university grades of education at 
public expense to secure the ‘Lehrfrei- 
heit,” imperilled by Professor Bemis’ ex- 
pulsion from Chicago University and the 
more recent attack upon this principle by 
the trustees of Brown University. 

Messrs. Garrett and Knox, teachers of 
manual training, made a plea for New 
York City’s methods in their branch, and 
both spoke eloquently and well. 

H. G. Schneider of No. 90 claimed that 
the fact that our city college had been the 
only institution that had _ prepared 
teachers for its elementary manual train- 
ing schools in our city proved that our city 
college, at least, was doing its appointed 
work. He quoted Professor Woodward of 
St. Louis and Director Belford of Chicago 
manual training schools in praise of its 
work in this direction. 

He asserted that the college grade of 
education was needed at this time more 
than ever in our history because the craze 
for manual training and for the practical 
sides of education in all our schools are 
materialistic tendencies that must be com- 
batted. 

He deplored the attempt to exaggerate 
the need for manual training because ex- 
pression by the hand inevitably fails to 
realize the ideal of the directing brain. 

The most beautiful statue of an Angelo 
or a Phidias, the finest canvas of a Ra- 
phael, the most beautiful cathedral of an 
architect of the middle ages, fell short of 
the ideal in the artist’s mind. 

Ours is a prosaic age, and the American 
pecple intensely practical. Therefore, we 
need to uphold the spiritual in man’s 
training, and to maintain the true college 
which gives an all-round training. “Man 
does not live by bread alone,” and the col- 
lege which has a nobler ideal than mere 
preparation for bread-winning must, and 
ever will, find its place in any system of 
schools which has for its aim preparation 
for life in its truest sense. 

The years we spent at college we truly 


A LOCAL as 
swohe®**  CATARRY 
A Climatic 
Affection peLY'S 


Nothing but a local rem- 
edy or change of climate 
will cure it 

Get a well-known phar- 
maceutical remedy, 


Ely's Cream Balm, 


It is quickly Absorbed, 
Gives Rehef at once 


Opens and cleanses the fos 
Nasal Passages y_\ - new 


Allays Inflammation 
> and Protects t ;«COLD I HEAD 
Membrane Restores the Senses of T 8 3 
embrane. Sense: aste and Smell. 
ody poy reg +t No Injurious drugs. Ful) 
» 50c. ; Size, 1l0c.; at Drnggists or by m 
0) ' ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren Ht New Veen 





lived, and our higher and nobler life ever 
since has been lived, not in our daily toil, 
but in the fields our alma mater opened 
to us. As a result of her fostering care, 
“No human interest is alien to us,” and so 
we realize the divine command of the 
Great Teacher, whose teachings are 
summed up in one word, “Love.” 


CLASSICAL CONFERENCE. 


On March 31 and April 1 a classical con- 

ference will be held at Ann Arbor, Mich., 
under the auspices of the Committeee of 
Twelve of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation. The object of the conference is 
to bring together representatives of the 
schools, colleges, and universities in the 
different parts of the country for the dis- 
cussion of questions pertaining to classical 
study, and for the presentation of matters 
of interest to classical teachers. The 
“preliminary report” of the Committee of 
Twelve will be discussed, and there will be 
reports upon the work of the Archaeologi- 
cal Institute of America, as well as of the 
American schools at Athens and at Rome, 
besides a number of papers presenting the 
results of investigation and dealing with 
subjects touched upon in school and col- 
lege Greek and Latin work. Among the 
classical scholars from the universities 
and colleges who will appear on the pro- 
gramme are Professor John Williams 
White of Harvard University, Professor 
Thomas D. Seymour of Yale University, 
Professor Andrew F. West of Princeton 
University, Professor Alfred Gudeman of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Professor 
Minton Warren of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Professor Charles E. Bishop of Wil- 
liams and Mary College, Professor Abby 
Leach of Vassar College, Professor Harold 
North Fowler of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity, Professor Austin O’Malley of 
Notre Dame University, Professors Wil- 
liam Gardner Hale and Paul Shorey of the 
University of Chicago, and Professor 
Charles Forster Smith of the University of 
Wiseonsin. Among the numerous repre- 
sentatives of secondary education it will be 
sufficient to mention Lawrence C. Hull of 
the Lawrenceville school, Principal E. W. 
Coy of the Hughes high school, Cincinnati, 
Superintendent A. F. Nightingale of Chi- 
cago, Dean Charles H. Thurber of the 
Morgan Park Academy, State Inspector of 
High Schools George B. Aiton of Minne- 
apolis. and Dr. Richard A. Minckwitz of 
the Kansas City high school. 


There will be reduced rates upon 
the railroads from all points’ in 
the territory of the Central Traffic 
Association and Trunk Line Asso- 


ciation. According to present indica- 
tions, the attendance at the conference 
will be large, and the gathering will be one 
of unusual significances. <A cordial invita- 
tion to be present and take part in the dis- 
cussions is extended to all teachers of 
Latin, Greek, and ancient history, and to 
all others interested in classical studies. 
Copies of the programme and detailed in- 
formation will be furnished on application 
to Professor Thomas D. Seymour (chair- 
man of the Committee of Twelve), Yale 


CHARLES SURIBNER’S SONS’ NEW 
BOOKS. 

The Scribners have just issued the sec- 
ond volume to be published in the series 
of twelve called “Periods of European Lit- 
erature,” edited by Professor George 
Saintsbury. This notable enterprise is to 
cover the whole history of Europ°an litera- 
ture from ‘‘The Dark Ages’’ to ‘‘The Later 
Nineteenth Century,” and the present vol- 
ume, by David Hannay, is devoted to “The 
Later Renaissance.”’ This covers in Spain 
the “Golden Age of Letters.”’ 

They are about to add one more volume 
to their rapidly-increasing list of popular 
works on music. Miss Hannah Smith, a 
teacher and lecturer on musical topics, has 
treated the subject historically in a book 
called ‘“Music: How It Came to Be What 
It Is.”’ 

“Napoleon III. and His Court” is the 
title of a new volume in a series by Imbert 
de St. Amand, devoted to the second 
French empire, which is being published 

John Jay Chapman attracted widespread 
attention by his forceful article on Emer- 


The delightful winter resorts of the 
South—Asheville, N. C., Aiken, §. C. 
Augusta, Ga., and those in Florida—are all 
reached by the Southern railway. Per- 
fect service in connection with colonial 
and federal expresses. 

Boston office, 238 Washington street. 


University, New Haven, Conn., or to Pro- 
fessor Francis W. Kelsey (chairman of the 
local committee), Ann Arbor, Mich. 

son in the Atiantic Monthly a year ago, 
and the interest in his independent criti- 
cal attitude was increased when his paper 
on Whitman followed in another periodi- 
cal. Mr. Chapman has grouped with these 
essays on Browning the Fourth Canto of 
the Inferno, the character of Romeo, 
Michel Angelo’s sonnets, and an unpub- 
lished discussion of Stevenson’s work, 
making a volume which the Scribners will 
publish at once under the title of “Emer- 
son, and Other Essays.” 

The recent Byron ‘“‘revival” gives a spe- 
cial interest to the new edition of the 
poetical and prose works which Scribner's 
Sons will shortly publish in conjunction 
with John Murray of London. Mr. Mur- 
ray’s grandfather was Lord Byron's pub- 
lisher, and his father was for fifty years 
engaged in collecting material for a final 
and definitive edition; and it is this col- 
lection of letters and manuscripts, to- 
gether with those in the possession of 
Lord Lovelace and Lady Dorchester, 
which has furnished most of the material. 
The poetry has been edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge, the prose by Rowland 
E. Prothero. 

An unusual volume of stories, which 
gives not only some of the phases of life 
as seen by the woman journalist, but also 
an “inside view” of the life itself by a 
woman reporter, is to be published soon. 
The ten tales are the work of Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Jordan, and their intrinsic interest 
is enhanced bye the novelty of the condi- 
tions amid which the scenes are laid. 


All contemplating a vacation trip to 
Europe should read the new advertisement 
in this issue of the Journal of Professor 
H. B. Richardson, Amherst College, Am- 
herst, Mass. This tour is especially de- 
signed and adapted to teachers needing 
recreation. Send for particulars. Ad- 
dress, H. B. Richardson, Amherst College, 
Amherst, Mass. 


THE SPORTSMEN’S SHOW. 





New England is to be favored with a 
most unique and attractive exposition—a 
genuine sportsman’s show, abounding in 
demonstrations of life in the woods, to be 
held in Mechanics’ building, Boston, 
March 14 to 26. Among the attractions 
will be a game park, with superb speci- 
mens of live elk, moose, deer, caribou, and 
other game; an Indian camp, sportsmen’s 
camps; aquatic sports; revolver and rifle 
contests; and an artificial lake. 

The directors offer special facilities by 
which schools and individuals may visit 
the exhibition for purposes of study and 
observation; arrangements have now been 
completed whereby the Mechanics’ build- 
ing will be open for the two weeks during 
the show—March 14 to 26—at 10 a. m. 
daily, thus securing to those who desire 
to avail themselves of this opportunity 
two or three hours in the early portion of 
each day, undisturbed by the general pub- 
lie. 


TBACHERS’ TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 

Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the 
tourist agents of this company to visit the 
various points of interest at the most op- 
portune moments, thus insuring an 
economy of time not otherwise attainable. 

On April 1, a special train of Wagner 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via 
Fitchburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 





Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency, 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Send for registration blanks and circulars 


W. F.-JARVIS, Manacen. 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 





rhe success of this agency in the West has caused us to open another office 


for the better accommodation of our members. 


We have been very fortunate in 


perfecting arrangements with Miss Rena B. Finpury, of Akron, Ohio, who will 


have charge of our office there. 


Miss Findley has had long experience among 


pee and in the management of a Teachers’ Agency. Her knowledge ot 
school affairs and her personal acquaintance with school officials admirably fit 


her for this work. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





A Great Magazine Offer! 


ORDER YOUR PERIODICALS FOR 1898 THROUGH US AND SAVE MONEY. 


We will send 


Publishers’ Our Price 


Price. for both. 
you the Harper's Monthly, . $4.00 $5.65 
Journal Harper's Weekly, . . 4.00 5.85 

‘ ; Century, , se os , . 400 6.15 

of Education ee a 3.00 5.15 
one year Atlantic Monthly,. ... . 400 5865 
Popular Science Monthly, . 500 7.15 

and either Lippincott’s Magazine, . . 800 490 
ot the New England Magazine, . 3.00 5.00 
Fig Forum, teary 3.00 5.15 
Periodicals named { Current History,. . . . 150 3.50 
at the , Great Round World, . . . 2.50 4.00 
Public Opinion, . ; : . 2.50 4.65 

rates specified. : Seek ee we! ee ee ee - ee 


i PP — more than ore psriodical with the JouRNAL oF EpucaTIoNn subtract the pric 
1€ JOURNAL §$2.50, from the combination rate in every case except one 


We have only given you a fe 
magazines through us. 


w examples to show how you can save money by ordering you! 


If yo iodi : . : ‘ = 
you want a periodical not mentioned in the list, write us and we will quote you specia 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


low rates 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 
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Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 

















. Author. Publisher. Price 

Our Perceptive Faculties ; or, What Is It to Know 

IT 5 iit gcc i va Sain 6.6 66K ¥ ise ea Ce ba aees Ball. John Warren Rall, Rochester. $.c5 
Stories of Pennsylvania................... Walton & Brumbaugh.’American Bo: k Co., N. Y. 60 
The Tales of John Oliver Hobbes.................... — F. A. Stokes Co., N. Y. 1.50 
DN 54a a hos endcand sekas thn dackeabeees Gould. “ “ “ + 1.25 
p EO 8 eae ere TT err tS a a “6 ™~ 1.25 
The Great Debate Between Hayneand Webster..... Swift(Ed.] Houghton, Miffiim, & Co., Boston,  .40 
The Principlesof Grammar............ Davenport & Emerson. The Macmillan Co., N. Y. 65 
Stepping Stones to Literature. A Reader for Fifth 

SIE, 5.o.o.v Sh S-dc0c'c ban sU¥e sb edas eases Gilbert & Arnold. Silver, Burdett, & Co., Boston. .60 
po EES eee Clerke, Fowler, & Gore. DPD. Appleton & Co., N. ¥ 2.00 
The Message of the World’s Religions............... —_ Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. .50 
PN SE LE ee ee — “ “ oe se -50 
I I onc ccuycenctrcphscbencedinions Bates. " “6 " 60 
Emerson and Other Essays............................ Chapman. Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.25 
cs... ere bevetetes nr cces.cs>e inns a sd “ 1,25 
Ivanhoe ME Rane sh kn sh hei binsda tastes Sanvobeduns cdeaves Scott. University Publishing Co., N. Y. 0 
BO PR CPUBORG iik cicciscci nein cccc cece voce Shaw. (ed.) “ + 6 “ -20 
po SR ees ee ree Benson. Harper & Brothers, N. Y. 1.25 
(. .. .. i 7a eis eeeee - * ia 1.75 
Fables and Rhymes. For First Reader Grade....... —~ Western Pub. House, Chicago. 25 
ER Bee SS WO Ac noe in cas We RRiR6 be8 ...... Sheldon, Advance Pub. Co., Chicago. 

PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. MISCELLANEUOUS. 





Special attention is invited to the ad- 
vertisement of high school committee of 
city of Holyoke, Mass., in the Journal of 


this week, “School Furniture Wanted.” 
Address P. W. Search, secretary, Holyoke, 
Mass. 





The Chicago Times-Herald, daily and 
Sunday, is the most complete and the most 
reliable newspaper published to-day. It 
spares no expense in securing news, and 
presents it in the form best calculated to 
convey clear impressions of the progress 
of questions occupying the public mind. 
its aim is to instruct as well as amuse, and 
the high character of its contents insures 
hearty welcome into every household. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER ANNUAL. 
A carefully-prepared list of newspapers 
and periodicals published in the United 
States, territories, and Dominion of 
Canada, with yaluable information re- 


garding their circulation, issue, date of es- 
tablishment, political or other distinctive 
features, names of edit8rs and publishers, 
and street addresses in cities of 50,000 in- 
habitants and upward, together with the 
population of the counties and places in 
which the papers are published; also a de- 
scription of every place in the United 
States and Canada in which a newspaper 
is published, including railroad, telegraph, 
express, and banking facilities. Price, 
$5.00. Philadelphia: N. W. Ayer & Son. 
PUB NOTE, MARCH 10. 


YVASSACHUSETTS EDUCATIONAL 
MUSEUM. 





Every teacher desiring to view in one 
room the works of many schools should 
certainly improve some Saturday morning 
by visiting the Educational Museum in 
room 437 in the state house, Boston. 

This week there has been received some 
very interesting brush work by pupils of 
Chelmsford, Mass., under Superintendént 
Knowlton. Superintendent C. A. Brodeur 
of Chicopee has sent in some most excel- 
lent specimens of vertical writing from all 
the primary and grammar grades. 

The work is deserving of praise, consid- 
ering the fact that some have only been 
practicing this style less than a year. 
Superintendent Balliet of Springfield has 
sent some specimens of illustrated vertical 
writing correlating with arithmetic and 

olor work. 


Teachers | 








A personally-conducted tour to Philadel- 
phia and Washington, including all ex- 
penses, will be run via the Fitchburg rail- 
road on April 1. The rate is only $25.00, 
and itinerary giving full information can 
be obtained of J. R. Watson, general pas- 
senger agent, Boston, Mass. 

“Professor,” she said, ‘‘do tell me the 
name of some good piece of classical music 
for the piano! I am so tired of hearing 
my daughters play what everybody else 
plays.” ‘‘Well, madam,” responded the 
“lion” of the evening, slightly taken 
aback, but retaining his good humor, 
‘suppose you try—let me _ see—‘Rolfes 
Opus ’97.’"" “I am glad you mentioned 
that, professor,’ she rejoined with en- 
thusiasm. “If there is anything in the 
world I am fond of, it is opuses!’’—Youth’s 
Companion. 





A Reavt CatTarru Cure. 

The 10-cent trial size of Ely’s Cream 
Balm, which can be had of the druggist, is 
sufficient to demonstrate its great merit. 
send 10 cents, we will mail it. Full size, 
50 cents. 

ELY BROS., 56 Warren street, N. Y. City. 

Catarrh caused difficulty in speaking, 
and, to a great extent, loss of hearing. By 
the use of Ely’s Cream Balm dropping of 
mucus has ceased, voice and hearing have 
greatly improved.—J. W. Davidson, Attor- 
ney at Law, Monmouth, III. 

Mrs. O’F laherty (to Nellie, aged nine)—~ 
“And what is the good in gitting you a 
irench governess if you goes and says 
Fido has the mange, instid of the 
menage ?’’—Harper’s Bazar. 





Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 


world. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- 
iow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five cents 
a bottle. 


PBVSVOS SSS SSESVSSSOOP 
@ At the End of Your Journey you will find 
z it a great convenience to go right over to 


' The GRAND UNION HOTEL 
é Fourth Ave. 41st and 42d Sts.. 
@  Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. ‘ 


\ Central for shopping and theatres. 
¢ Baggage to and from 42d 8t. Depot tree $ 


- Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 
(222 20220008 0222000200040 


\ Prepariog for Examination in | 


DESIRING TO TEACH | HISTORY 





SHOULD HAVE —— 


FOSTER’S ' Historical ' Outline * Manual. 


Clear. Concise. 


Comprehensive. 


Acknowledged by LEADING EDUCATORS as the BEST WORK EXTANT for 
Students and Teachers of History in Common Schools, Normal Schools, 
County Normal Institutes, Summer Schools, and Colleges. 


| I. 
\dmirable | 3: 
| 
catures | TS aecaones tanned ¢ 


Systematic Historical Chains of Events. 

Comprehensive Outlines on all Financial Polit ies. 

Unique, specially copyrighted Campaign War Maps. 
Political Parties — origin, leaders, principles, and downfall. 
All Important Treaties made by the United States. 
‘onfederation 


( >. Noted American Authors and Historical Literary Productions. 
‘ 


Paper Cover, 146 pages, postpaid, 30 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


CHICAGO; 
Koom 45, Auditorium Bldg, 


cents. Liberal Discounts for Class Use. 


BOSTON : 
. 8 Somerset Street, 


- 
W HAT others say is more important than what one says of one’s self, and we have been making a collection 
; : of extracts from letters written by those who have got places as teachers through this agency durin 

t 1e past fourteen years. The quotationsare all taken from business letters not meant for purtication, and o 
course were not asked for as testimonials. They cover a small part of our work —only that which happens to be 
spoken of in letters in a way to be described. But they make quite an imposing pamphlet. They come from a 
great many people ina great many towns in nearly every state tn the union. We rather think you would lke to 
see them —espevially as they are indexed both by OTHERS likely to interest you most. You can get the 
name and by place, so that youcan pick out those a pamphiet by sending tor it ; we pri:ted it to 
distribute and want to distribute itas widely as possible. We don't say a word init ; other people dothe talking 
over their own signatures, and with the date on every letter. If you have any doubt as to whether our method o 
work is different trom that of most agencies; whether it is careful, prompt, and successful; whether it extends to 
the best schools all over the country; whether it has the best teachers in the highest positions to draw from —in 
short, whether it is the sort of agency that you ought to apply to, either for a place if you are a teacher, or SAY 
for a teacher if you are an employer — send for it, and see what those who have tried it....................05: 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY................ Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 2°! Auditorium Building, 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 
Eastern Branch: 464 Ashlano Ave., Kuftalo, N. Y. 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ Aaeney 


THIRTEENTH YEAR, |, PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
The largest Agency in the West. | Branch Upice: Des Moines, Iowa. 
Introduces to Colleges, 


MERICAN : : TEACHERS’ AGENCY Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Cal) on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Fu.ton, . . . 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free : 
4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 


378 Wabash Ave., (hicago. + King St... Woat, Toronto. 
730 Cooper Bldg., Denver. 25 Market St., San Francisco. 

















1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE TEAGHERS’AGENGIES =: e055 
The PRATT rE EACHERS’ AGENCY 70 Fifth Ave., New York 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager 




















NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager. 37 The Hier, Syracuse, N.Y. 

Kindergarten; Primary (Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th grade); Grammar (5th, 6th. 7th, sth grade); Prin. Ward School: lrin Village 

School; Prin. High school: Assist. High School; Supt. Schools; Supervisor Prim. Scheols, of Training School; Special 

Teacher of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial branches, Manual ‘lraining, Phy-ical ( ulture, Dist. Sci ool. 
Syracuse Teachers’ Agency promises you faithful; Syracuse Teachers’ Agency will bring you good 

service in selecting positions. results and satisfactory position. 

Registration fee isonly $1.00 for Membership until further notice. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° "52°" 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson. Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 








‘ | A! with successful experience or specia) preparation for teaching wanted 
4 ( for tirst-class positions. Write forinformation concerning the National 
J Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


syivania and other Siates. /ourteen years experience. Address 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with tos 8 Assists Teachers in obtaining 
competent Teachers. . oe oF Positions. 
Correspondence with schoo! officers and teachers is invited. 

HARLAN P FRENCH, Manager 24 State Rt... Albany WNW Y. 


W To fill positionsin public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 

EACHERS AN TED sities inevery State inthe Union. We charge no commission 
ou saiaries for locating our members. Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 
We want (0 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice, 95 per cent, of 

our members secured positions Jast year. We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 

New Orleans, Vhiladelphia, and Atlanta. Form tree. Address 

H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I1l., or Hancock, Md, 








Wi n sh ; p { We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
5 


és 

4 ; in every part of the country. 
$ Teachers 

$ ( Weatern Office, 


é 

3 Somerset Street, Boston. ’ 
Agency. } TOPEKA, KANSAS. ile 4 
LSSSSSSSSSSSSSSS SSS SHSSSsSsSsssssssesesess =e 


Manager. 
a] » bd ’ y 

GO TO KELLOGG’S. 

SUPT. MAXSON ot Piaiufield, N. J., tormerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants tea hers, 
*Linvariavly go to Ketlogp’s.” 

Last summer, at three uifferent times, in compe- 
tition wih other Bureaus, our recommended candi 
dates were elected at Piainfield for Drawing, ( om- 
mercial, and Sciences; totai, $z,. 50. 

Bureau ee | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ayy on the 61 East Ninth sSt., 
recommendation plan, mM. a. CIEEX 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 





es 





“| CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th St., New York. 


» ‘gw a" 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
“american and Foreign ‘Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vf school property. 


Satablished 1880. 
sapsass ‘ E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


AVENUE (corner of Twentieth St.), 
ree NEW YORK CITY. 





Recommends superior teachers. Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officiais. 





w 
senna” Sma _ | { O ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Ww E. J. EDMANDS, Mgr. Tel. 3450. 
Teachers anted . 364 B Washington vt. BOSTON. 
Do you want a better position at a higher salary ? From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 


of Education: “ You are entitled to the confidence ot oth 


ers a8 you have mine. FRANK A, HILL.” 
tember — salaries $500 to $2,500 — but have not the ; - : 
teachers yet. : : , : ; Ww A NR rE D. 

if hg nave te —— = a 4 — eee To correspond with teachers and employers. Have 
SORE 8 3S. HEP Sek SEF ENee Pee tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. 
y | r « ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
National School & College Bureau, |, eee top) Box 20s. Meniphis, Tenn 


AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAL 
achers Wante 


DENVER, COLO. | 
‘Te (Zist Year.) ST. Louis, Mo. 


We can assist you in getting It. p : 
We already have a long list of positions for Sep 





907 17th S'reet, 





(Mention this paper. ) 


NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to the 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will secure a year’s 
subscr ption free. 


N. E. PUBLISHING CO., 
2 Romeraet St.. Roetod. 


SUBSCRIBERS to the JOURNAL _— 
ean have their subscriptions ad 
vanced siz months by sending a 
new yearly subscription. 
NEWENGLANI teu. tu, 
3 Somerset St.. Boston 








When writing to advertisers please mention the “ Journal of Education,” Boston. 
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VEW BOOKS Publishers. _ Latin Prose Composition. 


By ELISHA JONES, A.M. 
— ware [- REVISED 


NEW METHODS Pers we cats EYEE of mon 
UNIVERSITY 








; The publishers desire to call the attention of teac} 
BY AN INDEPENDENT COMPANY. Bad Price-List, Cad ers to the Revised Edition of this excellent and we) 

reins 5 Any Information. known text-book. The revision has not been mau, 
— y to change either the plan orin the main the materi, 


The Best Modern Books. PU BLISHING 43.47 East 10th Sto gis gl of all vowels which are long 


nature. 











— 





2. In making the grammar references correspond 
@ New York @ | the latest editions of the standard grammars, and in » 
ing references to the newer grammars. 
3. In furnishing additional material for oral work, «;\\) 
exercises for paragraph -vriting based on both Cws); 
and Cicero. 









GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES — PRIMARY. SQA, 
sole 1” New sociological reader on the hu- 2S 
“AROUND _THE WORLD.” man and industrial phases of unique 
people of the World; far ahead of any similar book in up-to-date N. E. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 


‘ die features. «/ think at one of the best things ever printed for primary , 2 dex to all tl al of 
VE ARE WIDE AWAKE. 4 i a : . : c ‘ ston, Mass 4. In giving a complete index to all the material! of t},. 
WE ARE WIDE A KE work, ORVILLE T, BRIGHT, Supt., Cook County, I). — +--+ Bo 9 . notes. grammar references,and other contents ofthe no 


Earliest Days in America. (New.) An Historical Reader, covering Correspondence solicited. 
INDIANS AND_ PIONEERS. the Prehistoric and early Colonial days. Many authentic and beautiful SCOTT, FORESMAN & co., 


illustrations by B. E. Hazard, and 8. T. Dutton, Superintendent of Schvols, Brookline, Mass. “A book of Cortina’s Self " Instructor. 2d) 378--388 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


yare merit. Jt is safe to say that this book is altogether one of the most attractive up-to-date historical texrt- 












































books in print.”— C, F, CARROLL, Supt., Worcester, Mass. Spa nish, 20 Lessons. ‘ 
, INDUCTIVE METHOD. ‘ /t is decidedly the best 9 A SEN FREE 
ATWOOD 'S STANDARD SCHOOL ALGEBRA. all-around School Algebra lam acquainted wna.” | EF'rench : : rage | " T 9 
Rost, P. Keer, Prin, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn, English, Each, $1.50. Unitarian books and papers Address Miss \. 
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